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ship or the devices of cheap journalism. Each 
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magazine of world affairs and certainly there 
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where. 
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United We Stand 


HE LACK among the United Nations in the 
South Pacific of a concerted policy, of adequate 
equipment, and of resourceful leadership, which 
was falsely called defensive strategy, has, it is to 
be hoped, run its course. Two of the lacks have 


been partially supplied, in at least one theatre of . 


action. American soldiers and planes have landed 
in some quantities in Australia, and General Mac- 
Arthur has-been brought from the Phillipines to 
take charge of operations. Unfortunately the 
Curtin-Churchill squabble has drawn attention to 
the fact that we have still far to go before a con- 
certed policy becomes a reality. The situation in 
Burma and India is more obscure, nor can we hope 
for much clarification (or stiffening of resistence) 
in that quarter while the fate of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ mission remains undecided. It is only to 
be hoped that with the aid of the Chinese we shall 
be able to hold on in Burma, while the enemy is 
being actively sought out elsewhere. 

The really important question at the present 
time is whether or not the United Nations will be 
able and willing to seize the initiative before the 
Axis can jump. Japan must now choose whether 
she is to attempt an invasion of Australia, or 
India, or recoil and try to knock out Asiatic 
Russia. Germany must choose whether to attempt 
her drive through Turkey to the Caucasus and the 
Middle East or to try once more a frontal attack 
on Russia. It would seem logical to expect a 
Japanese invasion of India to coincide with a drive 
through Turkey, or an assault on Siberia, timed to 
assist a German attempt to break through in the 
Ukraine. To forestall or offset either of these 
moves, the Russians are now loudly calling for the 
opening of a second European front, and indeed it 
is difficult to see what more possible or more useful 
action could be undertaken, particularly if it could 


be taken in conjunction with a MacArthur offensive 


based on Australia. Time is once more the vital 
factor and we shall pay dearly, particularly in 
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Turkey, if we allow the Axis powers once more to 
mature their plans unhindered. It’s our move, 
with a time limit. 


The Plebiscite 


HE C.C.F. STATEMENT on the question of the 

plebiscite seems to us an admirable one. While 
there can be little doubt of the need for a resound- 
ing ‘Yes’ vote, in order that the Canadian govern- 
ment should be free to act in the best interests of 
Canada and her allies, it is at the same time 
essential that attention should be drawn to inade- 
quacies in the war effort, more grave than the 
present geographical limitations upon military 
service. The coércive effects of the government’s 
labor policy, the coérced appearance of the govern- 
ment’s financial policy and the total absence of any 
moral purpose in the Canadian government’s 
espousal of the democratic cause are blemishes for 
which we have already paid heavily in unity and 
drive. We shall continue to lack the effectiveness 
we all want until it is understood and accepted that 
production must be governed by the demands of 
efficiency and welfare and that nothing will be 
allowed to stand in the way of those demands. It 
is too late in the day for human welfare to be 
subordinated to financial privilege or for human 
beings to be more easily conscripted than wealth. 
Both are needed to the limit of our resources and 
the C.C.F. has done no more than its duty in draw- 
ing attention to the government’s manifest disin- 
clination to take the only course which can make 
our survival sure. 


Interdependence 


HE POLITICAL ORGANIZATION of the Eng- 
lish speaking world is bound to be affected by 
the events of this war. It is still impossible to 


predict the details of change but surely the destinies 
of the British Commonwealth and the United 
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States are now inextricably interwoven. The first 
British Empire—acquired, it has been said, in a fit 
of absent-mindedness—crumbled because of mutual 
misunderstanding and lack of sympathy between 
mother-country and colonies. The second died 
peacefully in its turn when resposible government 
was accorded, somewhat reluctantly, to British 
North America. Gradually the Commonwealth 
emerged from the heat of trade rivalry and the 
smoke of war. In the meantime the thirteen 
colonies, whose withdrawal from the first empire 
marked its end, had become the wealthiest and 
potentially the most powerful nation of the world. 
When the Commonwealth plunged into this war 
this powerful nation stood by, debating the issues, 
torn by indecision. Destroyers were traded for 
defence bases; isolating legislation was discarded. 
Then Pearl Harbour forced the decision. One 
American Expeditionary force went to Northern 
Ireland, another to Australia. The nation’s top- 
ranking war hero assumed command of the allied 
forces in the island continent. A military highway 
through Canada to Alaska was begun, to be built 
with American money. Anticipating dominion 
status (or independence) the United States estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with India. The politi- 
cal structure of the past was the work of empirical 
statesmen. A new order is being created by their 
successors. 


J. S. Woodsworth 


ee FTER THIS, it was noised abroad that Mr. 
Valiant-for-truth was taken with a Sum- 
mons... When he understood it, he called for his 
Friends, and told them of it. Then said he, I am 
going to my Father’s, and tho’ with great Diffi- 
culty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent me 
of all the trouble I have been at to arrive where I 
am. My Sword, I give to him that shall succeed me 
in my Pilgrimage, and my Courage and Skill, to 
him that shall get it... So he passed over, and all 
the Trumpets sounded for him on the other side.” 
It will always, we hope, be a source of inspiration 
to the C.C.F. that its first leader was such a Pilgrim 
as J. S. Woodsworth. He had gone through the 
Slough of Despond, he had overcome the argu- 
ments of the Worldly Wisemen in church and state 
who would have held him back, and he had refused 
to rest himself near the end of his pilgrimage in 
that Enchanted Ground of parliament where the 
air naturally tends to make one drowsy. He was 
the most sturdy individualist that we have ever met, 
never afraid to stand alone, as his last great speech 
in the House on the outbreak of this war showed, 
never allowing his conscience to be submerged 
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under the pressures of institutional conformity, 
whether the institution was his church or his party. 
His Christian faith had fired him with the vision 
of the kingdom of heaven brought down to earth; 
and he had the intellectual’s determination to carry 
his social and economic analysis to its logical con- 
clusions, however unpopular these might be in his 


own time. The persecutions which he had to en- 
dure never made him bitter, the attractions of 
power never made him ambitious. Everyone who 
had to do with him has borne witness to the disin- 
terested quality of his work and to his selfless 
devotion. The memory of these things will live 
long among his friends and followers. 

The C.C.F. enjoys a great accumulated fund of 
credit because it is J. S. Woodsworth’s party. His 
courage, his sympathy for the disinherited, his 
honesty and sincerity did more than anything else 
to attract members and workers to the movement. 
His missionary leadership made it a genuine move- 
ment struggling for a codperative commonwealth 
and kept it from degenerating into a mere party 
manoeuvring for office. Now that the C.C.F. is 
about to celebrate its tenth anniversary and is 
clearly on the eve of far greater successes than it 
has ever, dreamt of in the past, its leaders must 
not lose sight of the Woodsworth vision. 

We of The Canadian Forum feel a special person- 
al loss in Mr. Woodsworth’s death. From the 
time of its foundation he had been honorary presi- 
dent of the League for Social Reconstruction. He 
was always a good friend of our journal and had 
often contributed to its pages. Just a few weeks 
before he died he sent us a short article on educa- 
tion, which is printed on page 18 of this issue. “I 
am enclosing an article rather different from my 
usual line,” he wrote. “Whether it is worth print- 
ing or not I hardly know, but as I have been lying 
on my bed thinking over various things, it has 
occurred to me that possibly some of us who are 
practically out of it might be able to pass on certain 
suggestions... It struck me that instead of critic- 
izing college or university curricula, or attempting 
to place blame or even to suggest reforms, I might, 
perhaps, by simply stating a concrete example, 
start a discussion that could be carried forward by 
those more nearly in touch with the present situa- 
tion than I am.” To the end of his pilgrimage he 
was interested in the problems of those who were 
coming along after him over the same ground. 


French Canada 


T IS DIFFICULT to determine without exhaust- 
ive research and analysis just how fundamental 
are the differences between English and French 
speaking Canadians. One thing, however, is very 
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clear; the apparent lack of sympathy between the 
two peoples lies as much in the misconceptions 
entertained about each other as in anything else. 
How much of this lack springs from a divide-and- 
rule government policy and how much from a com- 
plete absence of imagination in dealing with the 
problem, it is hard to say. But the government 
might at least demonstrate its awareness of this 
dangerous dichotomy in the Canadian people by 
supervising an exchange of reliable information 
across the Ottawa River. True, the economic and 
social injustices inherent in our present system of 
government are at the root of the present unhappy 
situation. Nevertheless, Mr. King might do worse 
than appear in the history books as the politician 
who took the first step in creating a national entity 
by telling Canadians about one another. 


Graham Spry 


E FELT especially pleased when we read 

that Graham Spry had been appointed as 
secretary to Sir Stafford Cripps. If it hadn’t been 
for Graham there would be no Canadian Forum 
today. He boldly took it over in 1935, when Steven 
Cartwright retired, and ran it on a shoe string at 
a time when all his friends and associates were 
doubtful of the venture. He looked after the 
organization of the C.C.F. in Ontario when the 
movement was young and the going was particu- 
larly tough. It was through his efforts that Sir 
Stafford Cripps first visited Canada on a speaking 
tour, addressing cool audiences at Canadian Club 
lunches in Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto, and 
much more enthusiastic meetings organized for him 
by the L.S.R. in Montreal and Toronto. Graham 
was also one of the authors of “Social Planning for 
Canada,” published in 1935. Of the seven authors 
of that book, all of whom except Graham Spry held 
academic positions at the time, two have been 
dropped by their academic authorities (for reasons 
of economy, of course), two have been under 
fairly constant attack from people who want to 
have them fired, two are working for the govern- 
ment at Ottawa in war positions, and the seventh, 
Graham Spry, is serving as Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
secretary. Not such a bad record—for the authors. 


Festival Without Prayers 


Under the thick, oiled leaves, 

close buried, 

the ripened cranberries lie. 
The hand ebbing, the hand receding 
feels them dark— 
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wine-stains on a table-cloth ... 
Where are the guests then? 

Long departed; dragged their cloaks 

down corridors of the mind. 

And words’ sweet emptiness? 

Wine glasses broken. 


“We have a pailful now.” 
Who spoke? 
Which ghost revisited the scene? 
“Come child, we have enough. 
The light is gone.” 
I know. Oh, I can see 
the candles guttered in the chandeliers. 
R. K. PAGE 


Neither Earth nor Heaven 


That little while which follows after sleep, 
Between oblivion and crackling day, 

Is neither earth nor heaven but the way 
Uniting both, which we can never keep. 

In that small time there is no past to weep, 
No future to beglamor and betray; 

There is no stir nor any word to say, 

But only fluid stillness, cool and deep. 


Perhaps we smile a little in that dawn, 

As Adam might have smiled when life was new; 

Before the fruit was wormed, the sap-blood drawn 

And life a field where only sand-winds blew. 

Just for that moment light and dark have gone 

And there is more than dust beneath the dew. 
GILEAN DOUGLAS 


A Black Beggar 


He walks upon the light and his hands 

Hold it, and it brushes him like wind, 

And enters into his body like breath— 

Light, with the rain-lovely smells, with filth. 


Blind to darkness, blind to light, 

A child leads him with a stick, 

While both his hands and all his mind 
Play upon a mandolin. 


From the instrument the only sound 
That issues is as simple as the ground, 
Repeated as the earth. He 

Plays from time before the memory. 


All his great black passion turned 

In time to an idiot’s tune, 

To when the first faint darkness fell 

And bogs uttered the first speech. 

GEORGE CURTSINGER 
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A Double Opportunity 


HE IDEA that this war is being fought in 

order that we may return to the status quo 
ante seems to be dead. So far as Canada is 
concerned it may be said to have gone with Mr. 
Meighen, for the endorsation which South York 
gave to his socialist opponent undoubtedly hastened 
its demise. That it will linger with some who like 
the odor of mortality, we can infer from a nostal- 
gically worded advertisement, dedicated by a busi- 
ness firm to the success of the recent victory loan 
campaign. “Do you remember peace?” it asked, 
and went on to associate peace with round the 
world luxury cruises and such. Frankly, we were 
never proud of that interval; and it is because the 
Canadian people remember vividly a_ pre-war 
decade of a very different sort, that a return along 
that particular road is blocked. 


So long as any considerable body of opinion in 
Canada persisted in believing that they could recall 
the twenties (without the crash) it was impossible 
to make them face up to the realities of the changed 
world situation. So long as labor and other under- 
privileged sections of the community were constant- 
ly reminded in the papers that they were fighting 
for a return to insecurity and abandonment, it was 
impossible that they should feel very enthusiastic 
about the best outcome; no matter how much they 
were prepared to stake in order to prevent the 
worst. Now, however, the issues are clearer—even 
though the situation has become more critical. 

Government as a planning and organizing body, 
no matter how much the fact may be regretted by 
some, has come to stay. It is up to the Canadian 
people to decide whether the planning shall be 
done after a socialist or a fascist model; whether 
government shall be by the people or by some self- 
appointed clique. Undoubtedly many of those who 
used to look forward to a return to the “normalcy” 
of pre-war privilege, will now tend to look forward 
to post-war control by privilege. Indeed there are 
already plenty of signs that the citadels of privilege 
are being reinforced—but there are an equal num- 
ber of signs that the people of Canada at long last 
know what the present struggle is about and are 
determined that with nazism there shall go those 
privileged positions out of which fascism in other 
countries has sprung. 


In short we are now at a time of unparalleled 
opportunities and great dangers. If we have the 
courage to take the offensive, not only by land, 
sea and air, but also domestically and internation- 
ally, we shall stand a good chance of building a 
world order in which welfare shall replace power. 
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To take the offensive domestically means that 
we shall have to impress on the government at 
Ottawa the imperative necessity of making all 
sections of the community realize that they have 
a stake—and a large stake—in the victory to come. 
If the British government can send Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India to plead for coéperation, in return 
for self-government, it is not too much to ask that 
Mr. Mackenzie King should send word to the 
workers of this country, in the form of legislation, 
that their security now and after the war is guar- 
anteed, and should take action to see that that 
guarantee is made effective. Mr. King is not 
afraid to ‘crack down’ on the anti-labor forces 
when they attack him on other issues. Let him 
show labor that he is not afraid to crack down on 
behalf of someone else; that he is interested in wel- 
fare and not merely power. Unless this is done, 
unless all sections of the Canadian community are 
made in fact, as well as in words, partners in the 
present war, we cannot even blunder through to 
victory. Labor is at present fighting with hardly 
more than one hand; it is using the other hand to 
defend itself from industrialists who appear to be 
at least as interested in destroying labor as a united 
force, once and for all, as they are in defeating 
Hitler. . With partnership, our contribution will 
be multiplied. The time for confidence restoring 
action on the domestic front, is now—and there is 
no time for delay. 


To take the offensive internationally means that 
we must clothe the concept of the United Nations 
with an effective unity of plan and action. There 
is no time to look askance at Russia. Spring is not 
far off and in the spring Russia must withstand 
a German offensive—on which not only her fate 
depends but also that of the whole anti-axis world. 
At this distance we are in no position to know what 
the strategy of that time should be. We only know 
that if Russia has to withstand the German attack, 
not as part of a united plan of strategy, but because 
she has no other alternative, a great historic 
opportunity will have been lost—and much of the 
civilization of our time may well be lost with it. 


The time has come to choose whether we shall 
fight an offensive war for a future of human wel- 
fare, or continue the present rearguard action of 
defending the citadels of power and privilege. The 
people of Canada are fully prepared to play a 
wholehearted and responsible part in fighting a 
war that is really being waged for the extension 
of the democratic idea. It is time that the leaders 
of Canada gave effect to the will and resolve of 
the people by taking the only action, domestically 
and internationally, by which a victory worthy of 
the name can be won. 
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Mr. King Is Sympathetic 


ORONTO, TORY TORONTO, can congratu- 

I late itself this month on having tried hard to 

further the cause of democracy in one field 
at least. A small, but reasonably representative 
delegation from the Civil Liberties Association is 
reported to have journeyed to Ottawa and discussed 
with the prime minister, the minister of justice 
and four other members of the cabinet some of the 
problems of civil liberties in war time, and if expres- 
sions of sympathy could be taken at their face 
value lovers of freedom could breathe a sigh of 
relief. 

Prefacing their submission by the remark that 
the association fully recognized the necessity in 
war-time of the Defence of Canada Regulations, 
the delegation pointed out that the purpose of 
those regulations is “to prevent sabotage, espion- 
age and other forms of assistance to the enemy.” 
The powers given by the regulations should, they 
urged, be used for this purpose alone, and under 
no circumstances misapplied “so as to injure 
morale by creating a sense of injustice, fear and 
friction.” Going on to deal with Regulation 21, 
which gives to the minister of justice power to 
intern without trial, the memorandum left with the 
prime minister states that “in fact it has been 
employed in several cases on record in connection 
with trade union activities and so as to give ground 
for suspicion that radical political views are being 
struck at, and not assistance to the enemy.” 

There should be a definite statement of policy, 
they pointed out, and an amendment to the regula- 
tion, indicating more precisely the class of case that 
was being guarded against, and ensuring that the 
regulation be not applied as an instrument in in- 
dustrial disputes. “This is necessary for the 
guidance of police officers, tribunals and others 
concerned with its enforcement and administra- 
tion.” 

In cases where internment was the only practical 
remedy, the association urged an improvement in 
the quality of the tribunals, which should give a 
very full hearing to every case, so as to provide for 
a trade union representative and a person who “has 
held high judicial office’ on each board. More 
adequate publicity should be given to the findings 
of such boards. 

According to a statement issued to the press 
immediately following the interview, which lasted 
about two hours, the prime minister expressed 
sympathy with the representations made, “and 
gave the committee to understand that action would 
follow.” Going even further out on the limb, he 
stated to the House of Commons, in response to a 
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question, that the press report was accurate, in so 
far as the report of the expression of sympathy 
was concerned, and that the department of justice 
was considering the delegation’s proposals. 

One wonders how the prime minister’s sympathy 
will stand up to the pressure of the officials of the 
department of justice, whose attitude in the past 
has scarcely been one of sympathy. 


O Canada 


The following was submitted by Councillor Whitworth 
at a recent meeting of the town council, and approved: 

BE IT RESOLVED that this municipality make it 
perfectly clear to the federal government that, in the 
interest of the winning of a true peace, it refuses and will 
steadfastly continue to refuse, to accept any responsibility 
for the monetary or other relief, direct or indirect, for 
the members of the armed forces of Canada who have 
been, are being or will be in the future, discharged from 
the forces... 

(Macleod [Alberta; Gazette, February 26th) 

Advertisements calling for skilled laborers in many 
branches of industry must set thinking the man who 
during the depression could not secure a job at anything 
in his line. The regrettable thing is that a war was 
required to provide willing workers with a means of 
making a living. 

(Toronto Globe & Mail, March 2nd) 

Col. T. L. Kennedy, Conservative M.P.P. for Peel, also 
spoke. He criticized the taxing of farm land for such 
things as education and relief. “Fifty-four cents of my 
dollar which goes into taxes is used for education,” he 
said. “It’s a damnable shame.” 

(Timmins Daily Press, February 13th) 

In this moment of crisis, pregnant with the fate of all 
Asia, no happier choice could be made. This radical and 
persistent agitator for a free India is, for all his dark 
skin, indelibly a Harrow-and-Cambridge Englishman. 

(Montreal Gazette, February 23rd) 

This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes 
to J. P. Griffin, Macleod, Alta. All contributions should 
contain original clipping, date and name of publication 
from which taken. 
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You took me up from stones 

and spread me clouds to walk upon, 
gave me the sun, 

song and running feet. 


You smiled upon me. 


I can stride across the sky, 
and hide in little flowers and laugh. 
But do not frown, for the ground 


will not have me back. 
ANN BERNARD 
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Saskatchewan on the Eve 
George Fints 


looks for a provincial election this year. 

The present Liberal administration, led 
by Premier W. J. Patterson, was elected in June, 
1988, and the practice of Liberal governments in 
Saskatchewan has always been to go to the people 
after four years. The only non-Liberal govern- 
ment the province ever had, that of Dr. J. T. M. 
Anderson in 1929, waited five years for an electoral 
appeal and then was completely wiped out, not 
one supporter being returned to the legislature. 
No matter, then, how reluctant Premier Patterson 
may be to hold an election at this time, the pros- 
pects of delay are decidedly ominous. It is pretty 
generally understood that the Liberal back-benchers 
and several of the cabinet are against an election 
at this time, but that the federal minister of 
agriculture, who still directs the provincial Liberal 
strategy, thinks they had better have it now, lest 
a worse thing befall them a year hence! There 
was a likelihood of an election in March, but 
more probably it will come either early in June, 
when the farmer has finished seeding and is feeling 
at his chirpiest, or in the fall, when the turn of 
events may have improved the prospects of western 
agriculture. There is, of course, the possibility 
that the government may use the pretext of the 
war emergency to postpone the election until 1943. 
At the moment this does not seem likely. 

Whenever the election is called, it will be 
preceded by two important actions: a gesture of 
generosity to the western wheatgrower from the 
federal government, and a gerrymander of provin- 
cial constituency boundaries by the Patterson 
government. A Redistribution Bill will undoubted- 
ly carve up the constituencies at present held by 
members of the CCF opposition, and will probably 
reduce the number of rural seats (where the CCF 
has been strongest) in proportion to the number 
of urban seats. Such a reduction in the number 
of legislative seats will have a popular appeal of 
apparent economy; it will, however, be a consider- 
able handicap to the CCF. 

But the provincial government dare not go to 
the country until the federal Liberal administra- 
tion does something for Saskatchewan agriculture. 
The desperate plight of the farmer dominates all 
political discussion in the province, and_ the 
Patterson government, rightly or wrongly, would 
have in an election to bear the intolerable odium 
of another seventy-cent wheat crop year. It 
couldn’t. The recent wheat pool petition and trek 
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of four hundred farmers and others to Ottawa 
asking,. among other things, for dollar wheat has 
almost unanimous backing in the province. No 
one regards the petition as an unwarranted demand 
upon or an unpatriotic embarrassment of the 
government in wartime; all of us in the west 
regard it as a moderate and modest appeal for 
elementary fairness and justice te the Cinderella 
of the Canadian economy. The federal government 
will do something, it can be confidently predicted, 
before an election is called in Saskatchewan. 

But will it do enough? The province is unitedly 
aroused as it has not been since the days of the 
progressive movement after the last war, and it is 
not likely to be satisfied with half-measures. Mr. 
J. H. Wesson, president of the Saskatchewan wheat 
pool, writing in the Western Producer (Feb. 19), 
expressed the determination of our people in this 
way: 

As far as we are concerned there can be no compromise 
because we believe we presented a minimum case for 
agriculture in Saskatchewan. If the final decision of the 
government is not satisfactory to Saskatchewan then 
there is no alternative but that the crusade must go on. 

The last thing we said to the government in the official 
presentation was something like this: This delegation is 
unanimously of the opinion that the policy presented is 
a minimum policy for Saskatchewan. We believe it to 
be fair and reasonable and moderate and because we do, 
there can be no basis for compromise. . . 


This is a new note for an official of the Saskat- 
chewan wheat pool. In the past wheat pool officials 
have fallen over backwards in an attempt to be 
strictly non-political; they have carefully avoided 
any words that could conceivably be construed as 
critical of Liberal leaders; they have approached 
the government with an almost Oriental politeness. 
Now they are talking straight from the shoulder 
and pulling no punches. The circulation of the 
petition and the organization of the delegation to 
Ottawa by the wheat pool directorate is a portent. 
In the campaign which prepared the way wheat 
pool directors welcomed CCF leaders to platforms 
from which the government’s agricultural policy 
was enthusiastically denounced and a call to united 
action for the west was sounded. At some of the 
meetings Liberal members of parliament could 
barely get a hearing, were in effect howled down. 
“The long, long patience of the plundered poor” is 
becoming exhausted, and the west is ready for 
political revolt. 

Next in importance to the plight of agriculture, 
and a by-product of it, is the approach to break- 
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down in the educational system of the province. 
The only new blood in the Saskatchewan cabinet 
in recent months has been a new minister of educa- 
tion, the Hon. Hubert Staines, who promptly out- 
raged—and enraged—the teachers of the province 
by sending out uncertificated normal school students 
to relieve an alleged shortage of teachers. There 
is indeed a shortage of teachers who will teach for 
the wages less than those of unskilled labor that are 
offered in hundreds of school districts. The mini- 
mum salary (which over rural Saskatchewan is 
largely the maximum salary) for teachers is $700 
a year less superannuation deduction. But that 
isn’t the worst of it. The local government board 
of Saskatchewan under the Temporary Special 
Powers Act protects over 2,500 school districts 
against action by a teacher to collect arrears of 
salary. That means in half the school districts of 
the province that while a teacher may enter in 
good faith upon an engagement to teach a year for 
$700, there is no assurance that he will ever receive 
the whole of his humble stipend. (The sacredness 
of contracts depends apparently upon who makes 
them!) For the protection of its members the 
Saskatchewan teachers’ federation has been pub- 
lishing a list of the “protected districts.” Natur- 
ally a shortage of teachers for these districts is 
rapidly developing. Again, in the city of Moose 
Jaw teachers went on strike for ten days in 
February when the local government board, 
apparently acting for holders of Moose Jaw bonds, 
refused to sanction a restoration of pay cuts 
which the Moose Jaw school board was willing to 
make to the teachers. This and similar if less 
dramatic situations indicate the plight of public 
education in the province and the pressing need for 
a complete change in educational administration 
and finance. 

This is an indication of the state of the public 
services in Saskatchewan under a Liberal adminis- 
tration. Because of this there has been in rural 
Saskatchewan a very considerable swing to the 
CCF as the alternative to the present government. 
Indeed it is not an exaggeration to say that in the 
rural parts the general expectation is that the 
CCF will win the next election. The tremendous 
advance of the CCF in British Columbia, the gains 
in Nova Scotia, and now the winning of South 
York, have given a great boost to the CCF in the 
province where it has always had the greatest 
electoral support. At present the CCF has 11 
seats in a legislative assembly of 52. For a com- 
fortable majority it will have to retain its present 
representation and win 20 more seats,:a consider- 
able feat in a province where the Liberal machine 
is still to be reckoned with. 

The CCF is the only alternative to the present 
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government. The Social Credit movement is mori- 
bund in Saskatchewan, and the Conservative party 
has no chance at all outside of the cities. The 
Conservatives will likely attempt a comeback in 
Saskatchewan on a conscription program, but any 
slight gain they might make in this way will be 
offset by the severe handicap of having to explain 
why Arthur Meighen is national leader of their 
party. The shortest way to state what the average 
voter in Saskatchewan wants is to say that it is 
the opposite of everything Mr. Meighen stands for. 

The CCF has been actively preparing for an 
election this year. Organization work has been 
proceeding rapidly and many nominating conven- 
tions have been held in the last nine months. There 
cannot now be more than ten constituencies for 
which the CCF has not a candidate or a sitting 
member. Among the candidates there is a good 
deal of promising material. The differences of 
opinion on the war issue which formerly existed in 
the Saskatchewan CCF seem to have been 
composed, and the position taken by Mr. Coldwell 
in parliament seems to meet with general approval. 
The CCF advocacy of conscription of industry and 
finance on the same terms and at the same time as 
conscription of man-power is particularly well 
received throughout the province. 

Up till recently the CCF has had a hard row 
to hoe in the urban centres of Saskatchewan, but 
there are signs that this is changing. In November 
Regina elected as mayor on the Labor ticket Mr. 
C. C. Williams, a former CCF candidate for the 
legislature; Moose Jaw, after being dormant for 
some years, has now a vigorous CCF organization 
led by trade unionists and teachers; Saskatoon, 
after being without a CCF candidate since 1935, 
has recently nominated two young men prominent 
in Labor circles; North Battleford has a railway 
man and Swift Current a Labor alderman for CCF 
candidates. It begins to looks as if the CCF dream 
of uniting farmer and urban worker in a drive for 
social justice may be coming true. 

The weakness of the CCF in Saskatchewan is in 
its present legislative group. There are one or two 
able members, but the group as a whole is mediocre, 
and its leadership in the legislature has been fumb- 
ling and indecisive. Far too much of its energies 
has gone into slanging the enemy and fencing for 
political advantage, instead of into putting before 
the people of the province concrete proposals for 
constructive change. The British Columbia CCF 
legislative members have won commendation for 
the way in which they have presented carefully 
worked out plans in the various fields of public 
policy. Little of the kind has been done in 
Saskatchewan, although it is rumored that lately 
research committees have been set up to prepare 
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plans for a prospective CCF government after 
the next election. 

By and large the prestige of the CCF movement 
in Saskatchewan rests upon the work of M. J. 
Coldwell and his colleagues in the federal house, 
and the main direction and leadership of the 
movement comes from non-legislative people. It 
is a striking fact that the CCF provincial executive, 
the week-to-week directive body of the Saskatche- 
wan movement, includes not one member of the 
CCF legislative group. Of this eight-member 
executive two are federal members, Mr. T. C. 
Douglas and Mr. A. M. Nicholson, and two are 
teachers, Professor Carlyle King of the University 


of Saskatchewan and Mr. C. M. Fines, principal 
of a Regina school. It is from this executive that 


- has come the drive to put the CCF in readiness 


for the coming election. Under their direction 
organization work has been greatly speeded up, 
candidates nearly everywhere brought into the 
field, a Victory Fund financial campaign initiated, 
educational work extended, and the Saskatchewan 
Commonwealth made into the best CCF paper in 
the west. The campaign is meeting with success; 
the CCF is undoubtedly on the march in 
Saskatchewan; but whether the swing leftwards 
will bring the first CCF government to power this 
year only the omniscience of a Gallup-Poller can 
tell. 


Anglo-American Dream? 
F, H. Underhill 


the war there was a great outburst of books 

and pamphlets on the subject of international 
federation. This was the form of world organiza- 
tion which was to emerge after the war. The 
writers blithely took for granted an allied victory 
in the war, and, still more blithely, a continuance 
of the capitalist civilization which prevailed among 
the allied states. Federation was to supplant the 
loose league form of international codperation. It 
might be a federation of western Europe, or of the 
world, or of the democracies, but federation it was 
to be; and the forerunner of this post-war milleni- 
um was to be discerned in that inspiring union of 
hearts which war had brought about between 
Britain and France. 

All such pleasant Utopias came to an abrupt end 
with the fall of France in the summer of 1940. 
There followed a grim period when we had little 
time for anything but blood, toil, sweat and tears. 
But then, as the invasion of Britain didn’t come off 
and as the United States edged closer and closer to 
full participation in the war, the spirits of the 
Utopians began to revive again. And in recent 
months we have been treated to a stream of 
editorials and speeches on Anglo-American union. 
Mr. Clarence Streit, that mid-western evangelist 
stranded at Geneva, who had produced in the 
earlier period a grandiose scheme for the union of 
all the democracies (which turned out on closer 
examination to be primarily a union of all the states 
with overseas possessions), now revised his blue- 
prints and came out with a plan for Union Now 
with Britain. And we are still in the midst of 


I THE PERIOD just after the beginning of 


these happy visions of a world set right. under 
Anglo-American guidance. Alas, events since Dec. 
7, 1941, have provided a rude and unkind com- 
mentary on most of this sort of thinking. The 
two English-speaking powers have shown such a 
shocking inability to defend their own empires that 
they have still to prove their claim to determine 
the post-war architecture of the world. At the 
moment it does not look as if they will be in a 
position to give laws to the world without very 
substantial help from certain other great nations 
who will also have something to say about the post- 
war set-up. And books which were written on the 
Anglo-American theme just before Dec. 7 have a 
somewhat dated appearance already. 

Most of this literature about Anglo-American 
union has, as a matter of fact, come from English- 
men or from strongly anglophile North Americans. 
The ordinary American has still far too much 
self-confidence, in spite of all that may have 
happened in the last three months, to dream of 
anything but a beneficent American imperialism 
as the dominating factor in the post-war world or 
to imagine that his country will need anybody’s 
help when once it has settled with present troubles. 
It is the Englishman or the English colonial in 
America, acutely aware that the era is past when 
the British empire could defend itself by itself and 
give leadership to the rest of the world at the same 
time, and desperately searching for some new set- 


up which will guarantee the continuance of Britain 


as a great power after the war, who finds these 
ideas of Anglo-American union so attractive. And 
the English advocate nearly always spoils his case 
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by revealing that, consciously or unconsciously, 
his real aim is to ensure a continuance of British 
policies in Europe backed up by American power. 

Here are two books by Canadians on this sub- 
ject of future Anglo-American relations.* Mr. 
Lionel Gelber’s book might have been written in 
Oxford or Chatham House, so completely is he 
absorbed in the fascinating tangle of the balance 
of power in western Europe, so disinclined is he to 
consider “the social revolution” as a relevant issue 
in the war, so insistent is he that Britain must be 
the senior partner in the Anglo-American firm, so 
neglectful is he of the relations of the British and 
American peoples as distinguished from those of 
their governments, so persistent is he in his refusal 
to see another power to the east of Germany and 
in his determination that the only solution of the 
problem of German power is the break-up of 
Germany into small states. In fact one reads his 
chapter on “The Fallacy of the Left” in bewilder- 
ment until it dawns on one that it is the British 
Left he is talking about and not any Left on this 
side of the ocean. +Mr. MacCormac, as a man born 
in Canada but living and working in the States, is 
much more aware of the psychological barriers 
between the two peoples, of the influence of past 
history upon them, and of the toughness of the 
American mentality. (Sometimes when Mr. Gelber 
assumes a lecturing tone one begins to suspect that 


he is one of those people who don’t like Americans.) 
As a newspaper man he sees the social revolution 
taking place before his eyes, and has some very 


interesting chapters upon it. But he reaches the 
same conclusion from his examination of social 
and intellectual trends that Mr. Gelber reaches 
from his narrower analysis of power politics: “In 
an age of flux, when technology and ideology are 
running amuck, only the English-speaking people 
are to be trusted with world power.” 

It would be quite unfair to class either of these 
books among the Utopias. Both writers emphasize 
that the war is being fought for power and that 
the settlement of the world afterwards will depend 
on where power is located and how it is used. In 
this very important respect they are useful correct- 
ives to the Utopias. Both see clearly that schemes 
of Anglo-American federation have no chance what- 
ever of fulfilment in any near future—Mr. Gelber 
has a good phrase about “Mr. Streit’s two volumes 
at once so naive, so rapt and so unimpressive”’— 


*Peace by Power: Lionel Gelber; Toronto, Oxford 
University Press; pp. 160; $ 

America and World Mastery: John MacCormac; Tor- 
onto, Collins; pp. 338; $3.50. 


+Mr. MacCormac is the author of the brilliant volume, 
CANADA, AMERICA’S PROBLEM, which appeared a 
couple of years ago. 
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and that the United States will not be willing to 
play any continuous role in Europe whereas Britain 
cannot get out of Europe. But both are concerned 
to argue that only by a close codperation between 
the two powers can the kind of a world be secured 
which both powers want. 


The real question is as to the closeness of the 
codperation. Mr. MacCormac sees clearly that in 
any such codéperation the United States will 
inevitably be the senior partner. Mr. Gelber has 
a fantastic notion that, since the balance of power 
in Europe will be the dangerous question, Britain 
will play the major role: “Power that is massive 
yet dormant cannot be equated with power that is 
active and applied . .. Function is the ultimate 
test of power... Senior is as senior does.” How 
dormant does he expect American mass-production 
and American finance to be after the war? Both 
agree that the United States can be expected to 
intervene in Europe only occasionally in emer- 
gencies. In between these periods the two countries 
can be expected to resume “their minor asperities” 
(Gelber). This does not, after all, point to any 
very close union. 


It seems safe to predict that the union will not 
even be as close as Messrs. Gelber and MacCormac 
would argue. After this war, presuming a victory 
of the United Nations, the United States will enjoy 
the security of a position flanked by two oceans, 
protected by the greatest air and naval force in 
the world, and screened by a line of bases far ad- 
vanced in both oceans. She will not be free from 
the threat of invasion, but she will have exactly 
the kind of security which Britain enjoyed for a 
century after Trafalgar, so long as she keeps up 
her defence forces in a condition of reasonable 
technical efficiency, as Britain did in the nineteenth 
century. She will have a friendly China on the 
other side of the Pacific, and a friendly Britain 
on the other side of the Atlantic. She will, of 
course, have to worry about the balance of power 
on the European continent. But events are pro- 
ducing the much needed balance to eighty million 
Germans in one hundred and fifty million Russians, 
always presuming that the U.S.S.R. survives the 
assault upon her by Germany and Japan this com- 
ing spring and summer. If Russia acquires a 
strategic frontier to protect herself against a 
German blitz in the future—and she will presum- 
ably try to build up a pan-slavic alliance to keep the 
Germans in their place west of the Vistula and 
north of the Sudeten mountains—she will enjoy the 
same kind of military security in her sphere that 
the United States will have in the western hemi- 
sphere. It does not seem likely that either of these 
two continental powers will need to tie itself 











permanently to any other power. They will be 
able to sit back and lecture the rest of the world on 
the superiority of their own respective institutions 
a prerogative which was so much enjoyed by the 
English in the nineteenth century, and which seems 
indeed, to judge from a study of history, to be one 
of the most enjoyable goods obtainable upon this 
planet. 


Schemes of closely integrated Anglo-American 
action have just now another objection to them. 
This war is being fought on our side by twenty-six 
united nations. It becomes clearer every day that 
national morale as well as tanks and planes is 
going to be a deciding factor in winning the victory. 
In the Far East what is left of white influence now 
depends for its survival in any form upon the 
morale of the Chinese and Indian peoples. In 
Europe the invasion of Germany from the west will 
not be possible without the help of revolt by the 


enslaved peoples there, and without the help of a 
simultaneous invasion from the east by Russia. 
How are these other allied peoples going to regard 
any proposals for the Anglo-American manage- 
ment of the world? They are certain to regard 
them as threats of Anglo-American imperialism. 
Mr. MacCormac has a brilliant analysis in which he 
shows how American isolationism tends to end up 
in American imperialism; but he passes straight 
from this argument to treat Anglo-American 
codperation in running the world as purified by 
some mystic process from the taint of imperialism. 
(Apparently it is because Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans do not let themselves be dominated by ideolo- 
gies or technologies.) Tell that to the other 
twenty-four nations. However, we do not need to 
worry overmuch about this. Once the German and 
Japanese threat has been removed the two English- 
speaking peoples may be trusted to resume “their 
minor asperities.” 


Could It Happen Here? 


Fergus Glenn ° 


Canadians even yet realize how fundamental 
are the issues involved in this war. 

There has been much rhetoric about it being a 
war for democracy and against tyranny. Yet how 
many Canadians have a precise concept of what 
democracy means? How many, having understood 
what it means, really want democracy? Many, 
exalted by patriotic fervor, would reply impatiently : 
“We know well enough what we are fighting for. 
Let us stop talking and get on with the war.” 

Yet this state of mind may well bring disaster— 
has brought disaster to other democracies. It is 
precisely what our enemies desire in us. The 
Axis strategists know that people fall largely into 
two classes—those born to lead and those born to 
be led; and they know that these natural qualities 
can be corrupted into the desire to dominate and 
the willingness to be dominated. Exploitation of 
this simple fact, quite as much as the use of mili- 
tary power, made possible the tragedy of Norway, 
Belgium and France. The forcible shackling of 


|: IS DOUBTFUL whether the majority of 


these countries merely climaxed an internal pro- — 


cess, a ferment arising from fundamental human 
traits. Once the ferment had reached a certain 
point, the touchstone of power brought to light 
these basic divisions, and disintegration and dom- 
ination quickly followed. 

Canadians on the whole have failed to face these 
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facts. Given on the one hand a few determined 
men, fanatically devoted to the authoritarian 
principle, and on the other enough people who can 
be inspired with a blind devotion to leaders, and 
the way is open for the triumph of fascism. The 
final coup may come from within or from without, 
or simultaneously from both. But it is only the 
culmination of a gradual cleavage which goes down 
into the roots of human nature. And the cleavage 
is between those who really believe in democracy 
and those who don’t. 

Potential fascism may go unrecognized till the 
moment it appears as a “movement” in or out of 
politics. It seldom becomes identifiable as a mon- 
ster until it is clothed in full political trappings. 
Its leaders may turn out to be familiar and respect- 
able persons who have gained prominence in poli- 
tics, education, business or social welfare, whose 
pictures appear frequently in the papers, and who 
may have not the faintest physical resemblance to 
Hitler, Goering, Mussolini or even Hess. How 
could they have been suspected of “fascist” tend- 
encies? Even in the Nazi-dominated countries of 
Europe there must still be people who marvel that 
it could have happened there. ‘People like our- 
selves” became, suddenly or gradually, leaders or 
followers of Hitler’s New Order. One has only to 
think of France. It is obvious now that the fall 
of France began long before the war, long before 
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Munich, long before the rise of Hitler even. Hitler 
foresaw it, and boasted that France would not be 
able to resist him. He has made similar boasts 
about North America. 

Let us be frank. There is a good deal to be said 
for some of Hitler’s ideas. Order, efficiency, a place 
for everybody and everybody in his place—these 
concepts appeal to many people. Most tninkers at 
one time or another have had doubts about the 
possibility of educating “the masses” to a point 
where democracy will work. It is easy to believe 
that Hitler may be right. To him, ordinary people 
are sheep: they must be told what to do, or at 
least inspired with such uncritical devotion to a 
leader that they will gladly do anything he decrees. 
It is not only wrong but useless to try and teach 
them to think; that is a romantic and futile delusion 
of the democrats. Existing “democracies” prove it. 
They are slipshod, inefficient, full of inequalities ; 
they do not accomplish the welfare of the people, 
the very thing they are supposed to do. Stern, 
authoritarian methods are necessary to create and 
maintain the ideal polity and economy. People 
want to be put in their places. They do not them- 
selves believe in equality. They will kiss the bloodi- 
est rod if enough devotion to the fuehrer can be 
generated in advance. 

This is only half the truth, but nevertheless it is 
true. There are many people in Canada, as in other 
democracies, who subscribe sincerely to the authori- 
tarian principle—in education, in religion, in 
industry, in politics. They have a half-suppressed 
admiration for Hitler. If only the Nazis were 
less ruthless, less impatient, less arrogant about 
their New Order, it might be a blessing to the 
world. If only it could be stripped of its more 
obvious brutality, and if less were said about 
racial superiority and that sort of thing, we might 
adapt it (with modifications of course) to our 
Canadian way of life. But of course we wouldn’t 
call it “fascism”. We would use a less frighten- 
ing name. 

It is from such an attitude of mind that fascism 
sprouts. Under favorable conditions this little twig, 
bending gradually and almost imperceptibly far- 
ther to the right, can become the crooked thorn 
which ultimately the rising wind of events will set 
in the permanent contortion of fascist tyranny. 
That is why we must decide, each one of us, beyond 
possibility of misconception or doubt, on which 
side we stand. 

Let us be clear. Democracy implies the con- 
viction that the common people are not incurably 
sheep; that they can and should be taught to 
think; that they will, if allowed, become intelligent 
codperators instead of blind followers; that real 
democracy is better than a regimented authori- 
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tarianism. We must have more than a senti- 
mental belief in democracy; we must define and 
understand it, and be willing to die for it. Other- 
wise our spiritual opposition to Nazism will be 
merely a phase of patriotic feeling, and we will 
be defenceless against the insidious wedge promot- 
ing the division and confusion which end in defeat. 

Democracy and fascism both spring from an 
attitude of mind, an actuating spirit. The fascist 
spirit is one of coercion and regimentation; the 
democratic spirit is one of persuasion and codpera- 
tion. Since the former implies a contempt for the 
common people, its instrument is not reason but 
emotion. It seeks to corrupt the people with 
symbols so vague that they mean all things to all 
men. It focuses these emotions in a blind devotion 
to a leader (or a hierarchy of leaders). The fas- 
cist spirit leads to compulsion and submission 
through hysteria and mass hypnotism. 

Is Canada more immune to the ultimate develop- 
ment of the fascist attitude of mind than were 
other democracies now writhing under the Nazi 
heel? What evidences of the fascist spirit are 
discernible in Canada today? 

It is evidence of the fascist spirit when a small 
group of men seek to force upon one of Canada’s 
political parties a leader in whose choice the party 
as a whole has had no say. These men might have 
believed that the choice they made was in the 


interests of both party and patriotism, or they. 


might have had an ulterior motive. In either case 
the spirit that dictated their method was the fascist 
spirit. 

In point of fact, the purpose revealed itself as 
an ulterior one. The technique used was the fas- 
cist technique—the fabrication of a symbol around 
which strong emotions could be mobilized. This 
symbol was a false one; it purported to stand for 
Canada’s war effort as a whole, though it embodied 
only a single item in that effort. Cunning propa- 
ganda built up the impression that unless Cana- 
dians identified their war effort with this single 
item (of which the chosen leader was made the 
champion) the rest was of little account. The 
purpose of these men was the overthrow of the 
existing government, and the capture of political 
control through a mixed government in which they 
would hold the balance of power. In this attempt 
they were supported by many of Canada’s news- 
papers. 

The attempt presented an almost perfect picture 
of the spirit and method of fascism. It revealed 
above all the essential point in the fascist attitude 
of mind: the belief in coercion rather than in per- 
suasion. For it should scarcely be necessary to 
point out that conscription (the symbol in the 
case) does not necessarily involve coercion. In- 
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deed, in spite of the mental confusion fomented 
through emotional appeals, this was uneasily ad- 
mitted by those who preferred to call it “national 
selective service,” which implies the assignment of 
willing draftees to specific war duties. But the 
fascist-minded advocates of conscription did not 
want that; they wanted coercion. They were 
aware that this would cause upheaval which would 
in turn necessitate further use of force. They 
were prepared for that—indeed they welcomed it 
—because it would help them to power, and would 
inaugurate a reign of irresponsible compulsion 
which is of the essence of fascism. They were 
willing even to risk the serious hampering of 
Canada’s war effort that this internal dissension 
might bring about, because success would have 
given them control of other phases of the war 
effort which it was their ultimate purpose to 
achieve. The ultimate purpose was not achieved; 
but the attempt stands as a sinister omen. 

It is evidence of the fascist spirit when a group 
of men use economic power to. withhold from their 
employees the right to join in an association of 
their own choice in order to negotiate collective 
agreements with their employers and protect their 
own interests. It is further evidence of the 
fascist spirit when needlessly large bodies of police 
are sent to patrol a strike area, promoting friction 
and the risk of violence which would not otherwise 
have existed. This happened here; and again the 
sprouts of fascism were manured by a section of 
Canada’s press. Canadian governments connived 
at the ugly growth. And this attempt was 
successful. 

It is evidence of the fascist spirit when educa- 
tional authorities take action to restrict a teacher’s 
expression of views, though these views do not 
involve any subversive tendency nor any disloyalty 
to the state but merely differ from opinions held 
in powerful quarters. Attempts by individuals or 
newspapers to obtain dismissal of teachers for the 
same reason are equally an evidence of the fascist 
spirit. 

It is evidence of the fascist spirit when war- 
time internment powers are used to incarcerate 
labor leaders without due process of law or even 
after a tribunal has acquitted them of the charge 
of treasonable activity. 


It is evidence of the fascist spirit when, in order 
to preserve their private control and profit, indus- 
trialists resist a government’s endeavor to expand 
and direct production of essential war materials. 
This exhibits clearly the tendency of the fascist- 
minded to pursue power for the few at the expense 
of the many, even in a crisis, and even to use 
the crisis to achieve their end. It was such in- 
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dustrialists who helped to bring Hitler to power 
in Germany. 

This refusal to surrender control and forego the 
fruits of private enterprise may seem inexplicable 
in present circumstances; for the industrialist 
backers of Adolf Hitler received short shrift when 
their hour came. One might have expected to see 
Canadian industrialists coédperating heartily from 
the first in a total war against the Nazis. But 
what have we actually seen? Factories turning 
out luxury goods while men were dying daily for 
want of planes, tanks and guns. Newspapers 
filled with advertisements for expensive finery, 
while the government appealed in paid space for 
money with which to press the war. Yet you 
would search the Victory Loan advertisements in 
vain for any reference to spending less on what the 
other advertisements were urging people to buy. 

All this raises the interesting question: What 
do the freedom and democracy we are supposed to 
be fighting for mean to such people? Their 
behavior and their assertions alike suggest that to 
them freedom means primarily freedom to pursue 
private gain; that even in a war to the death, 
“business as usual’ must go on till “the last gasp;” 
and that if, in spite of such sabotage, we win 
the war, any privileges that have been surrendered 
must be promptly restored. One wonders whether, 
if it came to a showdown, such people would be as 
loyal to democracy as they profess to be. Think 
again of France. In spite of Hitler and Petain, 
some revealing facts are coming to light at Riom. 

There is more excuse, perhaps, for failure to 
recognize the fascist spirit as it is exemplified in 
the management of many of our large industries, 
banks and financial institutions. Here rigid 
authoritarianism and strict regimentation, under 
an ascending scale of petty tyrants up to the 
“chief,” parade as efficiency, discipline and loyalty. 
Such regimentation is accepted on the whole with 
docile subservience, or at best with faint grumbl- 
ings. Few of the victims see in it another evidence 
of the fascist spirit. 

One thing is clear: unless we do learn to recog- 
nize the fascist spirit, in whatever guise it presents 
itself, we shall be poor partners in this war, and 
may be helping to dig our own graves. That is 
why the war and the social revolution are one and 
indivisible. It is dangerous nonsense to say that 
this war is merely for physical survival; that to 
start the purging and revitalizing of democracy 
now is to neglect the war effort. On the contrary, 
we must do this, not merely as an end in itself, 
but as the only means of winning the war. 

That this war must be a people’s war is a fact 
dawning slowly on the British people. Even 
Britain has fallen short of total effort, owing to the 
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clutching hand of incipient fascism in industry 
and politics. In the United States the struggle 
with the fascist spirit is just getting under way. In 
Canada it may almost be said never to have begun. 
It will not begin until we have learned to recognize 
and resist fascism at home as well as abroad, to 
see through the emotional appeals that mask the 
real issues. 

Beside the evidences of the fascist spirit mention- 
ed above, a two-by-four “fascist” movement in 
Quebec is a pathetic joke. 
drive from positions of control those who do not at 
heart believe in democracy, no matter how seeming- 
ly patriotic and respectable they may be, Canada’s 
war effort will fail of full effectiveness. Unless we 
purge our own hearts and minds of incipient fascist 
sympathies, our belligerent espousal of “democracy” 
may turn out to be mere lip-service, tending to 
appeasement and eclipse. 


Civil Liberties 
(Prepared by the Civil Liberties Association of Toronto) 


URING the past 60 days the Witnesses of Jehovah 

appear to have been most active. 3 charges of 
membership have been laid and two persons have been 
convicted. In addition, reports of distribution of liter- 
ature are numerous, particularly in the Maritimes. Dart- 
mouth, N.S., police force is reported to be taking no steps 
to apprehend Witnesses, who apparently make almost 
daily distributions, because the attorney-general’s depart- 
ment, and the R.C.M.P. “are not interested in the cases.” 
With the banning of outside lights on business or resi- 
dential premises in B.C. a new offence has been created. 
Ten charges of contravening this regulation have been 
laid, resulting in one acquittal and nine convictions. All 
received fines, save for a Japanese hotel proprietor, who 
had been warned several times, and who was given 2 
months in jail. Five men have been charged with mak- 
ing subversive utterances. Four were convicted and one 
set free. Possession of subversive pamphlets brought a 
fine to one man. Three charges of illegally possessing 
National Registration Certificates have been noted. Only 
one has been disposed of so far, resulting in a conviction. 
One man of German origin has been convicted of illegal 
possession of ammunition. Two persons have been fined 
for trespassing in a prohibited area. Illegal possession 
of a stick of dynamite brought a six months sentence to 
a Parry Sound, Ont., man. {The ban previously imposed 
on 2 U.S. publications has now been removed, one being 
printed in the Hungarian language. {Two men interned 
as Communists have recently been released, but their 
names have not been announced. Harvey Murphy, for- 
mer leader of the Ontario Unemployed Federation, has 
been recommended for internment by the tribunal which 
heard his case. {fHon. Louis St. Laurent, minister of 
justice, has announced in the House of Commons that 
only one person was interned between Jan. 26th and Feb. 
23rd, and that during the same period there were no 
cases in which he declined to follow the advice of an 
advisory tribunal. {Aimed specially at Japanese, the D. 
of C. Regulations now provide that all enemy aliens must 
evacuate the coastal area of B.C. before April 1st. The 
minister of justice may also require any person, of 
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whatever nationality, to leave any district which has 
been designated a “protected area” at any time. {Section 
48 of the regulations has been amended so as to give the 
minister of munitions power to seize any chattel in 
Canada when it appears necessary to do so in the interests 
of public safety. Under D. of C. Regulations 82,500 
enemy aliens have registered with the R.C.M.P. These 
include 30,000 Germans, 31,000 Italians and 21,500 Czecho- 
Slovakians and Austrians. The total will be greatly 
swelled by the numerous new classes of aliens now 
required to register, including Hungarians, Finns and 
Japanese. {A recent editorial points out that there are 
now in Canadian internment camps some hundreds of 
enemy alien young men. Most of these were taken over 
by Canada from the British government. Many are bona 
fide refugees, and “any reputable citizen, who will make 
himself responsible for one of these youths and will 
educate him, can have him released on a sort of parole.” 
qAs of Jan. 17th, 1,556 persons have been interned under 
the D. of C. Regulations, 442 as enemy aliens and 1,114 
under Section 21. 85 of the aliens have been released and 
408 of those interned under Section 21. In a total of 19 
cases a recommendation for release by a reviewing board 
has been overruled by the minister of justice, although 
some of these have since been released. Since the setting 
up of the new three man boards of review, every rec- 
ommendation has been followed by the minister of justice. 


Manpower 


Once there was music, 

Like a thread running through it, 

From the idea to its beautiful flowering: 

There was the child carried beneath your heart. 

You and the grass were one, 

And the shining buds, 

The first pale flowers peeping from the snow. 

Never were colors brighter nor sunlight warmer: 

In the quiet rooms of the sheltering house 

Or out in the woods, on the street, 

Life was with you and in you, 

You were a part of creation, 

Loving so tenderly, so hopefully 

The little life within your own: 

There was nothing so wonderful 

As life in all the world. 

Now the rhythm is broken, 

The melody is faint 

As a half forgotten tune you heard as a child, 

For there are places where the dead lie 

Close like the green grass blades, 

Where the wounded groan 

More cruelly than ever the night wind. 

This band of sons, 

This multitude of young men 

Born of hopeful mothers, 

Their eyes bright, their minds questioning 

A world where life would seem 

To be wonderful no longer: 

Clothe them alike in gray or khaki 

For they can be summed up in the one word— 
Manpower. ELSIE Fry LAURENCE 








I Canvassed For 
Noseworthy 


Hester James 


certainly don’t feel qualified to write a treatise 
on how to win votes and influence people but 
I was very much interested in my experiences in 
South York and perhaps some others may be too. 
For one thing I’d like to tell the people who have, 
as I had before this election, a kind of gentle 
scepticism about the value of house-to-house can- 
vassing, and outside scrutineering on election day, 
that they are wrong. I thought people made up 
their minds te vote for a variety of reasons little 
likely to be affected by any party canvasser and 
then proceeded to get out and vote. I now think 
that you can do a lot by talking with people and 
I now know that you can do a lot on election day 
getting out the indifferent, the tardy, and the 
procastinators. A difference of ten voters per 
sub-division may make a difference of 2,000 votes 
in a riding which may easily be the difference 
between the success and failure of your candidate. 
J should say that a hard worker can get out far 
more than ten voters who might otherwise have 
stayed at home. This is the lesson the old parties 
have known for some time; it is a lesson the CCF 
is learning. All housewives know how a day can 
slip by doing necessary tasks, and how much it 
needs some extra little push from outside to fit in 
some extra duty; every man must know what it is 
to come in tired from work and to feel that a chair 
and a pipe are more important than the doubtful 
value to your candidate of your one vote. You need 
a little pepping up about the value of that one vote. 
I’ll be coming back to the ‘one vote’ difficulty. 
The next thing about canvassing to know is that 
it is great fun, if you have any interest at all in 
people. I enjoyed every minute of it from the 
first call on a young soldier’s bride who was full of 
enthusiasm for the CCF, but who was scared to 
mention the subject to her father and mother-in- 
law with whom she lived, till the last hectic rush 
to the polls with that very father and mother-in- 
law who turned out to be ardent Noseworthy-ites 
themselves. I feel as if I got to know ‘my’ 
subdivision as I know little of the rest of Toronto; 
I enjoyed meeting the nice people, the peculiar 
people and the fine people. There was the grand 
old Scotch lady, whose first vote Jimmy Maxton 
had won after the suffragette cause, and whose 
son, wounded fighting against Franco, was now 
shipbuilding in Glasgow, while her other was on 
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strike in Kirkland Lake. There was the old 
gentleman who believed Mr. King not only the 
greatest statesman Canada had ever had but the 
greatest statesman the allies now had—and was 
consequently voting for Mr. Meighen; there were 
the C.A.S.F. and R.C.A.F. wives doing an overtime 
job of homemaking, many of them desperately 
lonely; (the lack of neighborliness in a big city is 
one of the sad things to realize); there was one 
disgruntled family who felt the Jews and foreigners 


. ran Canada; there was a delightful old spinster 


who began by saying firmly that she never voted 
and let me get through a fairly long homily on the 
dangers to democracy of such a course before she 
burst out laughing and said she always voted 
and—‘always your way, dearie’; there was even an 
old gentleman who felt suspicious of the German 
connections of the royal family though he retreated 
before my wide-eyed reminders of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s charm; there were two religious fanatics 
who felt voting was a useless waste of time and 
that joint prayer was the only effective manner 
of settling the nation’s difficulties and who 
remained quite impervious to any ‘render unto 
Caesar’ form of talk. 


But .aside from the purely personal interest of 
characters such as these the experience was 
invaluable politically. The things one noticed most 
among the electorate were two closely allied but 
separate phenomena, the political apathy and the 
fact that the voters are fed up with the two old 
political parties. Herein lies the CCF’s great 
opportunity and great danger. It has a great 
chance to get the political allegiance of all those 
who at long last realize that the old parties do not 
stand for what they want, and the great danger 
lies in the fact that if the CCF cannot lay hold on 
them, some crackpot of anti-democratic party may 
arise that will. Of course with Mr. Meighen as 
standard bearer for the old parties in South York 
the issue was crystal clear. War veterans dislike 
his record at the end of the last war; today’s 
soldiers and their wives and connections found his 
attitude towards conscription of wealth or industry 
much too lukewarm and besides weren’t disposed 
to trust their return to civilian life to his hands; 
workers didn’t like his attitude to old age pensions 
or unemployment insurance; trade unionists felt 
that even if he personally were not, as he claimed, 
anti-union his strongest supporters, the Globe and 
Mail and Mr. Hepburn, were more than suspect. 
All these feelings played their part in his defeat. 
As far as I could judge in my subdivision the 
strongest feelings were that wealth should be 
conscripted (and what they meant by conscription 
would surprise many worthies) and that security 
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of employment must be guaranteed by legislative 
strengthening of trade unions and strong provision 
against mass unemployment. The women on the 
whole seemed more interested in the conscription 
of wealth, the men in security of employment. Why 
this should be I do not know. 

Many canvassers found their support mainly 
coming from the younger people. I don’t think I 
could quite say this, but certainly most of the 
Conservative support seemed to be from elderly 
people. One interesting thing that again I wouldn’t 
venture to explain was that as far as a canvasser 
can judge all the R.C.A.F. votes (men and their 
families) in my subdivision went to Mr. Nose- 
worthy while the C.A.S.F. vote divided about 
equally between Mr. Noseworthy and Mr. Meighen. 

To sum up then. The CCF has the right plat- 


form. I am convinced that consciously or not the 
majority of Canadians are wanting just those 
things for themselves and for Canada that the 
CCF wants. It just remains for the CCF to 
convince them that this is so and to revitalize their 
vision of democracy so that we all see clearly the 
importance and dignity of our ‘one vote’ in the 
general scheme of things. We’ll never have the 
money or press support the old parties have but 
we have the enthusiasm of countless individuals 
which can do, if properly used, a better job. And 
I feel that this would be as easy and as pleasant a 
job throughout Canada as it was in South York. 
All we need is to start working and the appetite for 
still more work will follow naturally and bring 
victory with it. 


Wanted: Education For Living 
J. S. Woodsworth 


history without asking whether the formal 

training he received was the best to fit 
him for his work. This consideration widens itself 
to the question as to whether the type of training 
given to our young people is really meeting the re- 
quirements of modern life. In our elementary 
schools there is some discussion and a few experi- 
ments in newer methods of education. What about 
higher education? 

My own training was received through the high 
schools, university and theological colleges. We 
had to read some English literature but although I 
was interested, I cannot recall receiving any stimu- 
lus either towards extending that reading or 
towards expressing myself through writing. I 
passed exams in English history, also Roman 
history, learning a string of events and dates, but 
any general knowledge of history or of the great 
movements that lay behind historic events had to be 
acquired by subsequent outside reading. We were 
given some elementary instruction in botany, 
physics and chemistry. Laboratory equipment was 
scanty. Real scientific training there was none. 
At that time Chautauqua reading courses helped to 
stimulate some of us towards wider reading. 
Mathematics covered quite a range — arithmetic, 
geometry, trigonometry, statics and hydrostatics. 
In these subjects I had one teacher who was 
thorough and exacting. 

As to languages, there was preliminary French, 
confined to grammar and a little simple reading. 


O NE CANNOT review his own personal 


There was no effort made to teach us to use the 
language in conversation. Then Latin and Greek 
—again confined to grammar and certain texts 
which we laboriously worked at with the aid of a 
dictionary and which we succeeded in half-memor- 
izing. We passed the examinations but by no 
stretch of the imagination could we be said to have 
acquired a working knowledge of the classics or to 
have entered into the spirit of the writers. In a 
few years most of us had forgotten both vocabu- 
lary and grammar. 


In Manitoba University in my own special 
course—mental and moral science—I learned some 
economics, some logic, some formal ethics and 
something of the philosophical systems of the past. 
There was, however, little to link up these subjects 
with everyday life. Thus equipped one started 
out to meet the problems of life! 


I thought my life-work was to be that of the 
Christian ministry so I entered upon a theological 
course. As I look back the main subjects seem to 
have been Greek and Hebrew. How I had to toil 
at Hebrew! For several years after I had com- 
pleted my course I faithfully kept up a study of 
both the New and the Old Testaments, my know- 
ledge of the original languages enabling me at 
least to read with some degree of understanding 
the criticisms of scholars. But, after all, what 
did I know of the original languages and why 
should I have been required to put so much time on 
a detailed study of ancient writings? After a few 
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busy years the Hebrew characters themselves were 
almost forgotten. 


We had courses or lectures in various branches 
of theology, in church history, in comparative re- 
ligions and in homiletics. I was accounted a suc- 
cessful student. Dr. N. Burwash, president of 
Victoria College, Toronto, wrote (July, 1900): 


This is to certify that the Rev. James S. Woodsworth, 
P.A., B.D., an honor graduate of the University of Mani- 
teba in arts and in the department of philosophy, has 
pursued post-graduate studies with us for one year and 
passed as an extramural student all the examinations of 
the two preceding years in divinity and exegitical and 
philosophical studies, and has been duly admitted to the 
degree of B.D. Mr. Woodsworth has also spent a year 
in post-graduate studies in philosophy and divinity at 
Oxford, attending the lectures of Mansfield and Balliol 
Colleges. He has been a careful and successful student 
and is well-prepared for further studies or for work as 
a teacher. 


But after all, how did such a training fit one to help 
establish the Kingdom of God on earth? 

Over 40 years have passed. Our high schools 
are much better equipped; our university training 
has been improved and offers a wider selection of 
studies; our theological courses have been some- 
what modified; but after all—has there been any 
fundamental change? Are our young people being 
better trained to meet the needs of a society that 
has become almost revolutionized in the last 50 
years? 

Perhaps we can hardly expect our schools and 
universities to lead the way, but even in wartime 
and in view of after-war problems, definite con- 
sideration should be given by all thoughtful people 
to the urgent need of changes in the training of our 
young people. Even they feel vaguely the need 
of some training which will fit them more ade- 
quately for life. 


Distribution of Income in Quebec 
By A Study Group of the Montreal L.S.R. 


in Quebec, comparison with Ontario is inevit- 

able. It must be made with some caution, for 
Quebec’s. population is smaller, and its resources, 
degree and kind of industrialization, and economic 
structure generally, are different. None the less, 
it resembles Ontario enough, economically, to make 
comparison not only inevitable but reasonably fair. 
Ontario’s per capita income has been consistently 
above the dominion average. Quebec’s has been as 
consistently below it. In the period 1926-1940, 
Quebec’s highest per capita income (1940) was 
only slightly better than Ontario’s lowest (1933). 
Moreover, Quebec in 1940 was farther behind 
Ontario than in 1926. Taking 1926 as 100, and 
allowing for price changes, Quebec in 1940 reached 
113.7, Ontario 118.4 Ontario’s per capita income 
rose faster during prosperity, fell less during the 
depression, and rose faster again during recovery, 
than Quebec’s. Quebec’s 1933 figure was only 71.4 
percent of 1929. 

Bond interest and dividends followed much the 
same course as in Ontario till 1930, but from 1929 
on, and decidedly from 1932 on, the Quebec figures 
(taking 1926 as 100) were lower. Quebec invest- 
ors never again got as much as in 1980, when their 
real income (i.e., allowing for price changes, as 
throughout these articles) stood at 130.8 percent 
of 1926. 

None the less, Quebec investors weathered the 
depression better than many other groups in the 
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province. At the bottom of the depression they were 
still getting slightly more thai in 1926, and only 
11 percent less than in 1929. In the same year 
(1933), total wages in manufacturing were 31 per- 
cent below 1929, and total wages in mining almost 
33 percent below 1929. (Wages in mining had 
reached their bottom in 1932, when they were 
almost 45 percent below 1929.) Net farm income, 
which had recovered fractionally from its 1932 
low, was almost 52 percent below 1926 and almost 
54 percent below 1929. Net farm income at the 
bottom of the agricultural depression was almost 
58 percent below its own peak (1928). 

In 1938, bond interest and dividends were about 
seven percent above 1929; total wages in manu- 
facturing about two percent above 1929; net farm 
income about four percent below 1929. 

Net farm income, at its peak, was almost 14 
percent above 1926. This is a rather better show- 
ing than Ontario’s; but the total Quebec figure 
was only about half of Ontario’s, and the income 
per farm about 70 percent of Ontario’s. The total 
farm population of the two provinces was not far 
apart, Ontario’s being only a little larger. In 1932, 
Quebec net farm income was only about 42 percent 
of its peak figure. At the same time, bond interest 
and dividends were about 19 percent below their 
peak; salaries in manufacturing were at a pre- 
1934 peak, about nine percent above 1929; salaries 
in mining were about 16 percent below their peak, 
which, however, had been reached in 1931, at the 
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impressive figure of 158.9 percent of 1926. Net 
farm income in 1933 was about the same as in 
1932; in 1936 it was still only at about three- 
quarters of peak level; in 1940 it was slightly below 
peak. 

In 1926 net farm income was 169 percent of 
bond interest and dividends, in 1932 about 77 
percent. Putting it another way: in 1926 Quebec 
farmers got about two-thirds more than Quebec 
investors; in 1932 Quebec investors got about one- 
third more than Quebec farmers. Unfortunately 
there is no way of telling how many investors there 
were. A comparison with total salaries in manu- 
facturing is perhaps more illuminating. In 1926 
and 1928 net farm income was more than 235 
percent of total salaries in manufacturing; in 1932 
salaries in manufacturing were about 110 percent 
of net farm income. The number of farmers was 
about five and a half times as large as the number 
of salaried workers in manufacturing. (In 
Ontario, in 1926, net farm income was about two 
and a half times as large as total salaries in 
manufacturing, in 1928 about two and a third 
times as large. In 1932 salaries in manufacturing 
were about one and a third times as large as net 
farm income. The number of farmers was about 
four times as large as the number of salaried 
workers in manufacturing.) 

Combined salaries and wages reached their pre- 
depression peak in 1929 at 122.9 percent of 1926 
(a little lower than Ontario). In 1933, they had 
fallen about 25 percent from peak level, and in 1940 
were about 20 percent above pre-depression peak. 
The figures are almost always below Ontario. 

In manufacturing, total salaries reached a peak 
in 1931 and 1932, at 136.8 percent of 1926, a rather 
better figure than Ontario’s 1931 peak, and main- 
tained for two years instead of one. In 1933 they 
fell to 133.2 percent of 1926 (the low was in 1930: 
121.7). They reached a new peak in 1934, about 
three percent above 1931-1932, and continued to 
rise to a 1938 figure 36 percent above 1931-1932 
and almost 49 percent above 1929. The Quebec 
figures are consistently and increasingly above 
Ontario. 

Total wages in manufacturing reached their 
pre-depression peak in 1929 at 123 percent of 1926 
(slightly lower than Ontario). Their increase over 
1926 was less than that of salaries (the reverse 
was true in Ontario). In 1933 total wages were 
84.6 percent of 1926 and 68.8 percent of 1929, a 
very striking contrast with salaries. The wage 
figures remained below the pre-depression peak till 
1937, when they rose to nine percent above it, 
falling off in 1938 to about two percent above it. 
The drop was less, the rise greater, than in Ontario. 
(These figures, of course, tell us nothing about the 
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actual level of average wages in any year in either 
province.) 

In mining, total salaries reached their pre-1934 
peak in 1931, at 158.9 percent of 1926 and 115.3 
percent of 1929. The increase over 1926 was far 
greater than in Ontario, but the increase from 1929 
to 1931 was about the same. At their lowest, in 
1933, total salaries in Quebec mining were about 
seven percent below 1929, though still 28 percent 
above 1926. In 1934 they recovered to a new peak, 
slightly above 1931. In 1938 they were almost 
three times as large as in 1926, and well over twice 
as large as in 1929 (217.6 percent). Except in 
1933, the Quebec figures, on the 1926 base, are 
consistently larger than the Ontario ones, and 
decidedly larger in 1927-1931, 1934 and 1937-1938. 

Total wages in Quebec mining indicate how much 
the Ontario figures owe to the special conditions of 
the gold mining industry during the depression. 
The Quebec figure reached a pre-depression peak 
in 1929 at 142.2 percent of 1926, and dropped off 
steadily in 1930 and 1931, to reach a low of 78.7 
in 1932, scarcely more than 55 percent of 1929. 
The Ontario rise had been less rapid, and the 
Ontario figure at its worst was only 18 percent 
below 1929. In 1935, the Quebec figure was still 
about eight percent below 1929, while Ontario was 
37 percent above 1929. In Quebec the increase in 


total wages, on the 1926 base, was, even in 1937 and 
1938, less than that in salaries. 
Combined salaries and wages in the special 
groups noted in the article on Ontario in the March 
issue of The Canadian Forum may be briefly 


summarized. In banks and life insurance, the 
Quebec figures are rather higher than the Ontario 
ones for 1926-1932, and rather lower since. In 
municipal education Quebec makes a surprisingly 
good showing. For 1926-1931 the figures on the 
1926 base are about the same as for Ontario; after 
that, they are all to Quebec’s advantage. Quebec 
reached its peak not in 1932 but in 1933, at 161.7 
percent of 1926 (compared with Ontario’s 1932 
figure of 146.9). It fell to only 148.7 in 1935, 
and since then has hovered between 151 and 155.7. 
But as the total Quebec expenditure for salaries 
and wages in municipal education was in 1926 only 
a little over a third of what it was in Ontario, the 
comparison is not quite as favorable to Quebec as 
might appear at first sight. 

For total salaries and wages of employees of 
federal and provincial governments, the Quebec 
figures on the 1926 base are throughout (except in 
1934) much higher than the Ontario ones: pre-1935 
peak in 1932, at 156.3 percent of 1926; bottom in 
1933 at 150.6; then a steady rise to 225.5 in 1940. 
Taking in also municipal employees, the figures are: 
1931 peak at 136.5; 1933 at 129.7; then a steady rise 
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to 194.4 in 1939, followed by a fractional fall in 
1940. The Quebec figures are higher than the 
Ontario ones except for 1934-1936. 


In retail and wholesale trade and services, 
Quebec figures were higher than those of Ontario, 
1926-1931, but fell faster, 1932-1933, continued to 
fall in 1934, when Ontario had begun to rise again; 
and rose less rapidly than Ontario, 1935-1940. 
The Quebec pre-depression peak was in 1929, at 
125.6 percent of 1926; low, 1934, at 98.9 percent 
of 1926, about 21 percent below 1929; new peak in 
1940, barely above 1929. 


In steam railways the figures are almost the 
same as for Ontario, with the depression low at 
about 70 percent of 1929, and 1940 still below 1929. 


Taking government, banks, life insurance, muni- 
cipal education and professional employees to- 
gether, we find a peak in 1932, at 133.1 percent 
of 1926; a low in 1934 at 128.1 (slightly above the 
1930 figure) ; then a steady rise to 163.1 in 1939, 
and a fractional fall in 1940. In farming, forestry, 
mining, manufacturing, steam railways, trade and 
construction, on the other hand, we find a peak in 
1929 at 122.2 percent of 1926; a low in 1933 at 84.3 
percent of 1926, or 69 percent of 1929; a new peak 
in 1987 at about two percent above 1929; and a 
1940 figure about ten percent above 1929. For the 
former combined group, the Quebec figures, except 
for 1934-1936, are better than the Ontario, and 
increasingly so. For the other group, the position 
is just reversed. 


For individual enterprisers (other than farmers) 
the figures for trade follow those for salaries and 
wages, till 1930; but from 1931 on, the employers 
did a little better than the employees. The Quebec 
figures were better than Ontario for 1930-1932, 
worse for 1933-1940. Professional workers on own 
account fared about the same as their employed 
brethren, and the Quebec figures were worse than 
Ontario, 1933-1940, especially 1933-1937. The 
pre-depressioon peak, in 1929, was 120.8 percent 
of 1926; the low, in 1934, about 18 percent below 
this; new peaks in 1939 and 1940 slightly above 
1929. Construction contractors fared much worse 
than in Ontario. Their peak, in 1929, was only 
about 24 percent above 1926, and followed two years 
which had been below 1926. Their low, in 1934, 
was barely 28 percent of even this peak; and in 
1940 they were still at only 47.5 percent of peak. 
Employees in construction fared slightly worse till 
1936, but in 1937-1940, better: in 1940 their total 
remuneration was 75.5 percent of 1929. But they 
also fared much worse than their fellows in Ontario. 


Ontario’s task of social reconstruction is, we have 
seen, considerable. Quebec’s is more so. 
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Correspondence 


The Editor, 


Canadian Forum, 
Sir: 

Prof. Grube’s articles on labor have been little short of 
magnificent. They are a splendid example of the chan- 
nelled anger which Miss Mary Cameron extolled in a 
Canadian Forum article a year ago. However, his March 
piece on “Defeat at Kirkland Lake” stressed the unques- 
tionable defeat without mentioning the definite achieve- 
ments of the strike. 

The fact that the miners were able to hold out 12 
weeks in the face of unlimited international capital; 
publicity written by an erstwhile liberal newspaperman 
(making three times as much as an average miner) who 
is one of Canada’s ablest; tremendous police intimidation 
sanctioned by the Ontario government; an almost united 
front of Canadian newspapers in either half-ignoring or 
distorting the pertinent facts; and diabolically skilful 
strategy on the part of a labor-smothering federal govern- 
ment, is to my mind a memorable achievement. 

Three months’ stand in face of such crushing odds 
meant an unprecedented amount of united effort on the 
part of such individuals and organizations as—merely for 
instance—Pat Conroy, C. H. Millard, George Burt and 
their CCL-CIO unions, the CCF and its press, the Can- 
adian Tribune and a number of AFL unions in east and 
west in raising funds and gaining publicity. The eyes of 
the general public must have been opened a little at least 
to the ranting hypocrisy of the federal government, 
which pats genuine unions on the head while hacking 
them in the back and simultaneously suckling company 
unions. It also meant that the mine barons—including 
the Inco brigade whose high-profit products are now 
raining upon British bodies from Japanese guns—won’t 
sleep the same blissful sleep of the unjust ever again. 
They may not tremble, but they must be a bit jumpy at 
the sight of miners actually standing erect in the sun- 
light and fresh air which everyone knows were created 
for the bosses and daring to call their souls their own. 

Sure, the boys—and their wives and kids—were starved 
into submission. But they weren’t starved into a 
shambles. They went back as a union, defeated but not 
disintegrated. When I was in Kirkland Lake the eighth 
week of the strike I was proud to sing with them: “You 
can’t scare me. I’m stickin’ to the union till the day I 
die!” They’re doing that, and because they are, and 
others know it, there’ll be far more other workers all 
over Canada sticking to the union than if the miners 
had given in without a strike when the bosses and the 
government beat them down to the bare minimum 
demand of union recognition—which they’d have got by 
law in the United States, where a majority of the Kirk- 
land Lake mine officers hang out. 

Yours truly, 
Paul Gardner. 


Editor, 
Canadian Forum, 
Dear Sir: 

When “The Layman Looks at Pasteurization” through 
the eyes of Mr. R. E. K. Pemberton, he sees a dangerously 
distorted picture. As a dairy bacteriologist, I should 
regret seeing so many questionable inferences and mis- 
statements of fact go unchallenged. To deal adequately 
with all the red herrings dragged across the path would 
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require considerable space. All I can hope to do here 
is to present briefly the other side of the case. 

The case for pasteurization is based upon the fact that 
it is impossible to assure the complete absence of disease 
germs from raw milk. Such germs may come from the 
cow herself, or from human sources during the milking 
and subsequent handling. As stated in the Bulletin of the 
Health Organization of the League of Nations, June 1937, 
“No raw milk can ever be regarded as completely safe 
for human consumption.” The Bulletin continues, “It is 
our considered and emphatic opinion that all liquid milk 
for human consumption should be adequately pasteurized 
or boiled.” This latter opinion is held by every pro- 
gressive milk sanitarian and public health official, and 
such bodies as the International Association of Milk 
Sanitarians, the American and Canadian Public Health 
Associations and the American Dairy Science Association 
have repeatedly gone on record to this effect. It seems 
not unlikely that these organizations, comprising almost 
every worker in the fields of milk technology and public 
health on this continent, represent more reliable opinion 
than some of the “authorities” quoted by Mr. Pemberton. 

“After all,” says Pemberton, “the ravages of tuber- 
culosis, horrible as they are, have been decreasing enor- 
mously for decades, even in lands where pasteurization 
is only permissive or comparatively rare.” The afore- 
mentioned Bulletin of the League of Nations states, “Dur- 
ing the years 1912-1935, it is estimated that about 150,000 
persons (in Great Britain) contracted tuberculosis of 
bovine origin, of whom over 60,000 died . . . ” During 
approximately the same period, not a single case of tuber- 
culosis of bovine origin was found to originate in Toronto 
(where pasteurization has been compulsory since 1915), 
although tubercle bacilli were found in 26 percent of 
pooled samples of the milk before pasteurization. If, as 
Femberton would have us believe, pasteurization cannot 
be relied upon to kill the tubercle bacilli, why the differ- 
ence? 

Numerous experimental studies have been made on the 
effect of pasteurization on the nutritive value of milk. 
These are discussed in an article which appeared in the 
Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream Journal for October 1941. 
The author, Prof. C. A. Elvehjem, is an outstanding 
authority in the fields of bio-chemistry and nutrition. 
After reviewing the literature on the subject and discuss- 
ing his own extensive experiments at the University of 
Wisconsin, Elvehjem concludes: “Thus we are unable to 
find on a nutritional basis any objection to the produc- 
tion and use of pasteurized milk.” Similar statements 
have been made by almost every top-ranking nutritional 
research worker. Against them we have the opinions of 
a number of obscure “authorities’—and Dr. Marie Stopes, 
best known for her studies in a very different field! 

Yours very truly, 

C. K. Johns, 

Associate Bacteriologist, 

Division of Bacteriology and Dairy Research, 
Department of Agriculture, 

Ottawa. 


The Editor, 
Canadian Forum, 
Sir: 

I read with great interest “Argentina’s Diplomatic 
Victory” in your last issue. It explained inter-American- 
ism very adequately to those unfortunately still large 
masses of people who have no appreciation of it, and, 
moreover, Professor Humphrey is a recognized authority 
of the subject. 
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In my humble opinion, it might have been sub-titled 
an “Inter-American Economic Triumph.” There now 
exists in committees of various kinds the practical 
expression of inter-Americanism, coérdination of re- 
sources, labor exchange, development of internal com- 
munications, inter-American trade, pooling of Axis-owned 
shipping, coérdination of military defence . . . and I 
feel rather proud of the fact that, true to her tradition, 
Chile proposed many of these committees, as she had, 
December 15, invited the Washington State Department 
to convoke the conference in conformity with the Havana 
Agreement, recently congressionally ratified. 

Rupture of diplomatic relations is, in truth, but negative 
action unless accompanied by constructive economic 
solidarity. Neutrality is indeed fiction unless backed with 
guns, and so also is victorious war. I believe it was Senor 
Exequiel Padilla, the foreign minister of Mexico, who 
advised rupture of diplomatic relations with the Axis 
“because the United States want us to.” He no doubt 
meant that, as a victim of aggression, the United States 
hoped for inter-American action as had China from the 
League of Nations, many years previous—for if we are 
in complete sympathy with all victims of aggression we 
can hardly be expected to take orders from anyone. 

The argument in favor of the rupture of relations with 
the Axis, following the rupture of economic relations— 
was that it would eliminate Axis spying. Yet, asserts 
John Gunther, Axis agents work through the Franco 
embassies. Why not then have recommended rupture of 
relations with Franco? One may wonder why, as is 
claimed by the U.S. newsmen, shipments of explosives 
and machinery still leave the United States and England 
for Spain if this goes to German war factories. 

It would, I think, be grievous lack of inter-American 
spirit if, knowing our position with regard to armaments 
as we do, we were to invite attack from our Pacific island 
possessions and thus divert Allied warships to another 
potential Singapore. 

Canada is not in the Pan-American Union. She has her 
reasons for this and we do not question their validity. 
She may feel that participation in the councils of the 
Americas diverts energy from the most critical task in 
her history. The decision to enter rests with her, not 
with the United States, the Pan-American Union or the 
A.B.C. Powers. 

“The real democratic victory in South America,” 
reported the Foreign Policy Association of New York, 
“was not, however, the Rio Conference. It was the elec- 
tion of Juan Antonio Rios as president of Chile.” It 
means that the people of Chile stand with the peoples 
of the Americas against aggression, and that, as indicated 
in the electoral campaign of their president-elect, they 
want complete conscription in order to put the country 
on a fvoting from which it can not merely adequately but 
victoriously defend itself. Inter-American rupture of 
relations with the Axis would then be a positive action 
in the democratic cause for the defence of international 
democracy. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that February 
28 the foreign minister of Chile summoned the ambassa- 
dors of Japan, Germany and Italy to his office and handed 
them identical notes protesting the sinking of the Brazil- 
ian merchantmen Buraque and Olinda and the Venezuelan 
tanker Monagas. “The extension of submarine warfare 
against sister republics which, if they have broken rela- 
tions with Your Excellency’s Government, are not in a 
state of war with it,” read the notes, “compromises the 
freedom of peaceful maritime communications that are 
indispensable for the normal development of the nations 
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of this hemisphere, and disturbs considerable the inter- 
national public order.” Chile views the sinkings with 
extreme gravity. 

I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Luis E. Feliu H., 
Consul General of Chile. 


The Editor, 
Canadian Forum, 
Sir: 

If any reader of the FORUM is interested in the sub- 
ject, I would humbly beg him to read my little book on 
“The Lone Shieling,” and not stop with Mr. Knights’ 
embryonic effort to comment upon it in your March 
issue. Let me point to one or two of his surface scratch- 
ings. 

Mr. Knights says: “The Canadian Boat Song is admit- 
tedly not in the Sapphic strophe, but merely a fragrant 
echo of that form.” Why does he, or anyone else, either 
admit—or deny—that three-and-a-half is not equal to 
four? Or does Mr. Knights’ “fragrant echo” supply the 
missing half, and achieve at least a cosmetic equation? 

As for “hoary”. I gave numerous instances of it from 
Moir and Galt to show that it was foolish to trot it out as 
evidence in favor of North. Does Mr. Knights’ fine logic 
allow him to place in the same category my little bit of 
positive evidence, when I show that Moir is the ONLY one 
to use the phrase “waste of seas’? 

And as if putting a poser, Mr. Knights quotes “And we 
in dreams behold the Hebrides” as being not a possible 
accentua] sapphic line, leaving us to infer that he looks 
upon it as a simple succession of five iambics. Well, yes; 
granted, if it stood by itself. Let me point out, however, 
that this line is analogous to, and rhymed in the same 
stanza with “Mountains divide us and the waste of 
seas.” In a corresponding position we find also 

“Conquer’d the soil and fortified the keep” and 
“That a degenerate Lord might boast his sheep.” 
Surely the sapphic rhythm is set right at the start by the 
stanza which introduces the whole poem, and which 
begins “Listen to . . . ” and repeats this initial dactyl in 

the third line. 

With equal plausibility Mr. Knights could say that 

“Unto the hills around do I lift up” 
is iambic. But while the rest of the congregation con- 
sents to follow the organist’s lead in the sapphic swing 
of the Sandon tune, will Mr. Knights in his private pew 
insist on lilting iambic pentameters? 
Yours truly, 
G. H. Needler. 


Sir: 

I hope you will allow me space for as brief an answer 
as I can make to your comments on my letter. 

(1) My main point was the desirability of accuracy 
and fair play. Is that a “minor question’? Is your 
charge that Mr. Meighen broke the election law in 1917 
(a charge for which you still produce no evidence) also 
“minor”? 

(2) You did more than assert that Mr. King outman- 
oeuvred Mr. Meighen in 1926, You said he outmanoeuvred 
him because Mr. Meighen was so eager to snatch at office. 
That was the point I discussed. You dismiss it by saying 
that my account of the crisis “would make anyone who 
was in Ottawa at the time roar with laughter.” It might 
produce that effect on Mr. King’s partisans, or people 
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“naive” enough to accept his version of constitutional 
doctrine. Fortunately I am in a position to testify that 
Ottawa in 1926 was not populated exclusively by these 
classes. 

(3) You find me lacking in “sense of humor” and “sense 
of balance.” Perhaps you will be kind enough to explain 
what is funny about an attempt to overthrow the consti- 
tution (you do not deny that Mr. King’s action amounted 
to that), or why reprobation of such an attempt should 
be held to show lack of “balance.” Or were those 
strictures meant to apply to my unfortunate and “naive” 
preference for documentary evidence, as against the 
gossip of “newspapermen and politicians,” on matters of 
constitutional law and practice? 

I am not quite so innocent in these matters as you 
seem to think. I was brought up in Canadian politics. 
Over the last twenty years I have known some dozens 
of prominent politicians of every party except Social 
Credit, and a smaller, but sufficient, number of news- 
papermen. On the “processes of actual politics’ (which 
I was not discussing) they may be safe guides. On con- 
stitutional questions (which I was discussing) most of 
them are not. In 1926, only a few of them, on either 
side, showed any appreciable knowledge of the points 
involved. I may add that for my knowledge of what 
actually took place then I do not have to rely solely on 
documents, or documents supplemented by conversations. 
I was in Ottawa, and in the thick of things, throughout 
the crisis. 

(4) “Precedents on both sides of the question of the 
right of dissolution can be quoted ad nauseam.” Where 
and when? I have examined every case of grant and 
refusal of dissolution in Britain since 1783, and almost 
every case overseas (a very few of the documents have 
not been available) since the beginning of responsible 
government. I have yet to discover the shadow of a 
precedent for granting dissolution to a government in the 
position of Mr. King’s in 1926, or even the shadow of a 
precedent for such a request as Mr. King’s. 

(5) “The only safe doctrine for radicals . . is the 
good old Whig doctrine that the crown should follow the 
advice of its advisers.” That this is the ordinary rule, for 
ordinary circumstances, no one denies. But the doctrine 
that the crown must in ALL circumstances follow the 
advice of the cabinet in office at the moment is neither 
“good,” nor “old,” nor “Whig.” It was not the doctrine 
of Burke, Fox, Russell, Gladstone, Asquith, Mackenzie, 
Blake, Cartwright or Laurier. It was not the doctrine of 
Mr. J. W. Dafoe in the Manitoba crisis of 1915. It was 
not even Mr. King’s doctrine in 1926. (I can give the 
quotations, if necessary.) It was the doctrine of Sir 
Charles Tupper (fine “old Whig’”!) in 1896, when he tried 
to pack the senate and the bench with Conservatives after 
his defeat in the general election. I gather you think the 
governor-general should have followed Tupper’s advice. 
I think Sir Wilfrid Laurier saved the constitution by 
accepting responsibility for the governor’s refusal. 

The truth is that Tupper’s doctrine, so far from being 
“good old Whig,” is nothing but a silly and dangerous 
schoolboy jingle, without historical basis or serious auth- 
oritative support. I presume you are aware that it is 
decisively rejected (and in relation to this very case of 
1926, among others) by Dr. H. V. Evatt, minister of 
external affairs in Australia’s Labor government, and 
one of the most distinguished authorities on this subject? 
Is he also “naive,” lacking in “balance” and “sense of 
humor”? 

(6) “The crown . . . will always have Meighens eager 
to assist it in ‘saving the constitution’.” Will it? I have 
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found, among practical politicians and newspapermen, 
almost universal agreement with your view that Mr. 
Meighen’s acceptance of office in 1926 was bad political 
tactics. That being so, I should have supposed that his 
fate would serve as an awful warning, and that only a 
man of unusual moral courage would be prepared to run 
the risk of political extinction, and years of obloquy, by 
departing from your “old Whig doctrine.” Evidently you 
have more faith in the moral courage of future Conser- 
vative leaders than I have. 

(7) I did not suggest that you were “casting aspersions 
on the good name of Mr. Woodsworth.” You made a 
general statement about political leaders. I asked if it 
applied to Mr. Woodsworth and Mr. Coldwell. I am still 
waiting for an answer. If this be “nerve,” make the most 
of it. 

“The only safe doctrine for radicals,” in this and other 
matters, is to get the facts straight, examine the evidence, 
and use our heads, regardless of the effect on cherished 
prejudices. I have tried to do that. So, presumably, have 
you. Which of us has been the more successful your 
readers may judge. I doubt if they will be much assisted 
by suggestions that my disagreement with you means that 
I have temporarily lost my wits. 

Yours truly, 
Eugene Forsey. 

Editorial Note—Nobody accused Mr. Forsey of losing 
his wits. He is indulging in the same rhetorical pose of 
outraged virtue at which Mr. Meighen himself is so adept. 
The plain sense of our words about the Whig rule as to 
the crown’s following. the advice of its ministers was 
exactly what Mr. Forsey admits to be true—that this is 
the ordinary rule for ordinary circumstances. When a 
radical finds himself arguing for more discretionary 
powers to the crown on the ground that certain given 
circumstances are not ordinary, he should become sus- 
picious of his own logic. Nor did we say that “an 
attempt to overthrow the constitution” is funny. What is 
ridiculous is this tendency to exaggerate every sordid 
struggle between office-seeking politicians in Canada into 
a great crisis of principle, with the poor old constitution 
continually tottering over an abyss of destruction. This 
sort of thing is not history, it is only melodrama. Stud- 
ents of Canadian political mores should know that the 
constitution will stand a lot of ruin. And, anyway, all 
this argument started with Mr. Forsey’s objection to our 
original remark that Mr. Meighen was outmanoeuvred by 
Mr. King in 1926. To save the reputation of his hero, he 
has been trying to shift the discussion from the solid 
ground of tactics to the high abstractions of constitutional 
principle. He now admits Mr. Meighen’s bad tactics. If 
he insists on believing that the bad tactics were due to 
a zealous constitutionalism rather than that the zeal for 
“the constitution’ was a defense to rationalize the dis- 
astrous mistake in tactics—well, this is a free country. 
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The Battle of the Air 
Masses -- Part II 


A, D. Thiessen 


oo much of the meteorology that finds its way mto 
our textbooks, especially the geography texts of 
public and high schools, while not derived from Aristotle, 
is, I am afraid, tinged with misapprehensions derived 
from the theoreticians of the pre-Crimean War era, it has 
appeared desirable that the newer knowledge of the last 
two decades be drawn to the attention of science and 
geography teachers. 

With this purpose in mind a few books were selected 
for review, as being particularly well suited for recom- 
mendation to the attention of instructors and for addition 
to certain school libraries. 


Petterssen: INTRODUCTION TO METEOROLOGY. 


The most advanced of these is by Dr. Sverre Petterssen, 
one of the collaborators of Dr. Bjerknes in Norway, now 
head of the Department of Meteorology in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and, at the moment of 
writing, expert adviser to the British government. His 
book can best be used by high school instructors who 
have attended one class in calculus and one in university 
physics, although nearly all of it can be understood and 
enjoyed without these advanced classes. 

For a*history of meteorology and a simple, interesting 
explanation of modern theories of atmospheric circulation, 
wind systems, clouds, air masses, weather analysis and 
forecasting, and climates, the high school science teacher 
could turn to no better book than this introduction by 
Petterssen. The charts of actual weather reports and the 
chapter on weather maps, while being of help, because 
intended for the professional weather forecaster stationed 
at an airport meteorological centre, will be of interest 
also to the amateur who wishes to see how a weather 
bureau arrives at its decisions. 

The most elementary of these books is EVERYDAY 
PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE. This book should whet the 
appetite of senior public school pupils. It contains much 
more than an introduction, merely to meteorology. “What 
makes the weather change?” is only one of the many 
problems in science discussed in this book. Others are: 
“What are things made of?” “How do we use and control 
fire?” “How can you help your body fight disease?” 
“How do we obtain and use electrical currents?” and, 
“How can science help us keep from wasting nature’s 
wealth?” 

Councillors of Toronto may also be interested, from 
purely academic reasons, in the chapter headed: “How 
do we provide our homes with a good water supply?” 

The chapter on weather explains, so that children can 
understand, how air masses move and fronts are formed. 
The illustrations of vertical and horizontal sections of an 
idealized frontal system are better than most pictures of 
this three-dimensional phenomenon—four-dimensional, if 
movement in time is also taken into account, as in fore- 
casting it always must be. 

Jordanoff’s THROUGH THE OVERCAST is written “for 
the professional airman, the amateur flier, the ground 
crew on flying fields, and the large lay public that is 
interested in the marvels of aviation.” It tells the pilot 
how to use his instruments as well as what to know 
about flying weather. It is written in racy, colloquial 
language, occasionally, perhaps, bordering on baby talk, 
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as when the sun is called “a stove,” generally clear and 
forceful, but also, at times, with a deceptive simplicity 
that fails to make the reader realize that some weather 
concepts are too difficult to be explained by cartoons. 
This book may capture the imagination of prospective 
pilots among high school boys, even though they will be 
unable to read parts of it without assistance. Even pilots 
find parts of it difficult, although most of it conveys 
important information directly. Cloudy Joe and his girl 
friend have many interesting adventures, particularly 
when they do blind flying. All accidents are strictly on 
paper, and many pilots may save their lives by making 
their mistakes with Cloudy Joe in this book and not when 
flying solo. 

THE AIR AND ITS MYSTERIES is by no means a 
textbook. It is a popular essay written in simple, inter- 
esting language, so that the average reader picking it up 
in a public library will wish to read to the end, and 
having finished will come back for another book on the 
same subject. The questions that we have always wished 
to ask about weather are answered here, and many others 
as well. Is there any relation between sun spots and the 
weather? How much truth is there in popular weather 
lore? Are the stories about ball-lightning true? What 
causes auroras? 

Haloes, coronas, anomalous zones of silence, iridescent 
clouds, banner clouds, paraselene phenomena, mirages, 
St. Elmo’s fire, as well as more common natural appear- 
ances like water-spouts, dust devils, and thunder storms, 
are here discussed. And as the reader is led on with an 
expectation of plenty, he acquires a considerable knowl- 
edge of weather processes. He learns how balloons, radio 
waves, observations of meteors, cosmic rays and northern 
lights are used to obtain information about the strato- 
sphere. He reads in separate chapters about wind, rain, 
clouds, climate, light, sound and flying. If he is interested 
in theories of fronts and air masses, these, too, are skil- 
fully analyzed. Science, in order to avoid the charge of 
priestcraft, should be made flesh and justify its ways to 
men by coming to live among them. Miss Botley has here 
made available a large part of an important subject for 
the pleasure and instruction of many. 

What may have happened to Dr. Minnaert and his 
friends in the University of Utrecht since the publication, 
in 1940, of his book, LIGHT AND COLOR IN THE OPEN 
AIR, is a question of uneasy concern to many, Fortun- 
ately for us, the fruits of twenty years of his work are 
here garnered to form a fascinating collection of hun- 
dreds of examples of light and color in nature, some 
everyday, some rare, by land and sea, with their explan- 
ations where known. 

It is a book that will make some of us feel that we 
have faculties we have never used, walking through the 
fields in gloves and missing so much. Otherwise, why 
have we failed to note the shape of the sun at sunrise? 
Or, why have we never had vouchsafed to us a vision of 
the Heiligenschein around our heads in the morning, 
reflected on meadows covered with dew? “Benvenuto 
Cellini, the famous artist of the sixteenth century, noticed 
it, and thought that the shimmer of light was a sign of 
his own genius.” 

Or again, why do we not, as did Leonardo Da Vinci, 
“observe in the streets at twilight, when the day is cloudy, 
the loveliness and tenderness spread on the faces of men 
and women”? 

This is truly a remarkable book; none quite like it, as 
far as I am aware, has been published before. Nor is it 
a mere collection of optical oddities. But rather, to the 
layman, this is a felicitous presentation ofa subject 
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which he had thought could be dry-as-dust and now finds 
entertaining, while scientists have said its treatment here 
is of practical and scientific value. Artists, too, will prize 
this book, for it may reveal to them the secret of the 
light pvets had told them never was on sea or land. 
There are chapters on sunlight and shadows; reflection 
of light; refraction of light; the curvature of light rays; 
the eye; colors; after-images; judging shape and motion; 
rainbows, haloes and coronae; luminous plants, animals 
and stones. The book is full of suggestion about what 
to see, experiments to perform: 
“When Herschel set out on his voyage to South 
Africa, and his boat arrived at Capetown, he saw 
the moon, at the time nearly full, rise above Table 
Mountain which was illuminated by the setting 
sun. It struck him that the moon was less bright 
than the rocks, which made him conclude that the 
surface of the moon must be formed of dark rock. 


“A similar observation can be made in our own 
surroundings, if we compare the full moon, rising 
about six o’clock in the evening, with a white wall 
illuminated by the setting sun. The distances 
between sun and moon, and sun and earth, are 
practically the same. If moon and wall were 
made of the same material their brightness would 
be the same, however much their distances from 
our eye might differ (a splendid application of 
a classical photometric theorem!). The difference 
observed must be ascribed to the fact that the 
moon consists of dark rock (volcanic ashes?).” 
Here is God’s plenty, indeed! 
Not all of the pupils in our high schools will become 
meteorologists or physicists, but if they have eyes to see, 
let them see! 


The Unconverted One 


“You would think that I being there at hand, 
Witnessing the Truth walking the water as well 
As land, I could not help but know 

The utter blindness of my betrayal, yet 


- Hear me out. 


“There I was, 
Not only the least among the twelve 
Gathered ’round the living Flame to melt 
And mold again the law, but also a petty 
Thief, in charge of the general coffer. 
Now this never harrowed me as I 
Knew his indifference to things of Caesar, 
And so taking, could still avoid 
His reprimand. 

“Would you have been there, 
With the rest growing great in their 
Humbleness, and knowing these wonders 
Would shatter silence forever with their 
Sound and would ignore the only worldly 
One left among us, unless... Could you 
Have been there and not have felt it 
A marvel how one so close as I 











Withstood Him, when even harlots became 
Saints before Him, unless my presence 
Meant a certain task the world might 
Profit by? 


“If it was to be 
That one must, who among the twelve 
Would dare betray, if not I? 
And to you who say how intrinsically 
Evil I must have been to have done — 
This devilish thing, I ask you: 
Where would you now be, if this 
Had not been done, had I not 
Been there? 


“About the actual account 
Of things, these seemed incidental .. . 
The kiss and the silver and the pointing out. 
For was He not already known throughout 
The streets of all Jerusalem by every 
Scribe and pharisee, yea, by every 
Fisherman in all Judea? Why else, then? 
Would you not say that I was but 
The one chosen to bring an evil so close 
To Love, it might fire the earth 
With its revelation? 


“No, while the crime 
Was thus enacted, it never troubled 
Me so much as Peter’s firm denials 
Menaced him, whispering in his memory. 
For I had affirmed Him king, while 
Simon dared deny Him, even as a man. 
No, it was after when I saw my error— 
In the unearthly joy of the task, and 
In the friendly jingle when my fingers 
Fondled the ransom of the world. Then it 
Was, I could not endure myself for having 
Been jubilant when I should have felt 
Gethsemane. 


“Going forth, admitting this 
Before their hatred, these others 
Paid no heed, having a more urgent 
Portion of the deed before them. So I 
Threw the silver at them and watched 
Them, until out of the midst of my 
Grief came a vision of an older 
Law of Moses which showed the way 
My crime be justified. Accordingly 
I went and found another tree 
And did as they have told you. 


“And having heard all this, have you 
Nothing more that opens your mouths 
With wonder, than to ask where I 
Now spend eternity? Ah, even 
Could I tell you, I would not.” 
JAMES MCDERMOTT 
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Death of An Airman 


Where am I now? 


Falling... falling... 
Through the soft, thick, deep dark... 


These are my hands 
And this is the death I chose, 
And this the hell I made. 


But I am one who never learned to hate, 

For hate is a word winged for blighting, 

Hate is the germ that spreads the steel pandemic 
Through the world I loved. 


This place not built with hands 

Was made for worshippers like me, 

This templed cosmos once rang with hymns 
Of Homer and of mine. 


Now, here in this cold dark, 

There is no wild and tense melody, 
No exultation of the alala 

That thrills those who die on hills; 

Here no drums 

Droning a fixed hypnotism 

In those who die on plains, 

Only the dull thud of my little span 
Beaten out by gongs 

In the dusk 

Of my brain’s space. 


So beautiful ...-so brief... 
So beautiful ...so brief... 


This is hell’s bottom rung... 
No man has ever told, or dreamed, or sung. 


Poor blood-imbrued hands... 

Was it the glass that was shattered at the inn 
Before I spread my last wings? 

Or the world that was shattered 

When my mother bore me? 


In warm rooms 

The powerful, blood-brooding Ones 
Play on and on 

Their ageless, golden game. 


But I am only a boy in a broken plane 


Who goes down to join the broken reeds 

By the river, 

Who goes darkly down to join the endless flotsam 
In the silted-up channels of the world’s 
Backwater. 


But I don’t want to die like this... 
MARGUERITE WYKE 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Canada 
MOBILIZING CANADA’S RESOURCES FOR WAR: A. 


F. W. Plumptre; Toronto, Macmillan; pp. xxiii, 306; 


$3.00. 


OST of the vociferous demands for a total war 

effort in Canada come only too obviously from 
individuals who have not yet obtained for themselves 
a place in the war effort which satisfies their own per- 
sonal ambitions. Discussion from such sources, which 
fills so much of our newspaper space, only serves to con- 
fuse the public about the real problems and how they 
are being handled. Here is a book by a trained economist 
who has had special opportunities for studying the 
organization of our war machinery. Mr. Plumptre is con- 
sultant for Canada to the Price Administration in Wash- 
ington, and this book is an elaboration of a report which 
he made to Washington last year. “I have found Ottawa 
brimming with readily available information which has 
not yet seeped out to the Canadian public,” says Mr. 
Plumptre. His book is the best collection of such infor- 
mation that has yet been put into print. 

The book divides the mobilization of our war resources 
into three periods: (1) the first nine months of the war, 
when the chief demand was for raw materials and prim- 
ary products which could be easily supplied from excess 
capacities; (2) the period from the fall of France to 
February, 1941, marked chiefly by expansion of equip- 
ment rather than production of war supplies themselves; 
and (3) the period of full effort. Mr. Plumptre studies 
the way in which the slack of unemployment was taken 
up, the growth of expenditures and the relation of war 
expenditure to national income, the problems of taxation 
and borrowing, and the monetary, price and commodity 
controls which have been instituted. 

Several noteworthy points emerge from the analysis. 
One is the serious underestimate by official figures of 
the amount of pre-war unemployment, and the serious 
overestimate of the proportion of the national income 
which in 1941 was being absorbed by war activities. 
Another is the importance and the difficulty of siphoning 
off as much as possible of increased personal incomes 
from personal expenditure to government war purposes, 
and the comparative ease, as against this problem, of 
raising whatever money the government may need. The 
effects of our policy of financing shipments to Britain 
are unexpected to the layman; see for example the eluci- 
dation here of the real working of the TELEGRAM’s 
fund for British war victims. 

The book closes with a discussion of the government’s 
policy towards labor and trade unions. “If, despite some 
wartime reductions, we can still afford to keep thousands 


of men and much capital equipment continuously pro- 


ducing an enormous range of luxury and semi-luxury 
goods, we can surely also afford the luxury of occasional 
strikes in war industries . . . If workers choose to forego 
their right to strike under war conditions that is one 
thing, but for a government with no labor representatives 
to forbid them to strike is quite another . . . Common 
sense and history suggest that where strong and respon- 
sible leadership emerges from the ranks of organized 
labor, it acquires some voice in the affairs both of indi- 
vidual businesses and the nation at large. This, in its 
turn, implies some sacrifice of authority on the part of 
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those who previously controlled industry and government. 
The question is not whether these changes will occur in 
Canada, but rather how much friction will accompany 
them.” F. H. U. 


THE UNKNOWN COUNTRY: Bruce Hutchison; Coward- 
McCann Inc.; pp. 386; illustrated; $3.50. 


HE LIBERAL JOURNALIST from the west who is 
the author of this pleasant study of “Canada and Her 
People” has claimed in his foreword that it was composed 
without a plan. There is little doubt, however, that Mr. 
Hutchison wrote with a very definite purpose in mind. 
He seems to have sought to arouse the American public’s 
interest in Canada and to bolster American confidence 
in our ability to stand shoulder to knee with our powerful 
neighbor. The value of the book depends primarily, 
therefore, on whether or not it serves this purpose, but 
as Canadians we have a right to require that its author 
present a true account and a right to chide if he does not. 
On the whole it may be said that the book is well 
designed to capture the attention of a considerable section 
of the reading public in the United States although, of 
course, it has very formidable competition at present in 
the non-fiction field. It is readable and entertaining. It 
is not loaded down with statistical tables or graphs yet it 
contains a large number of pertinent facts concerning 
Canada’s social scene, economy and political organization. 
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It has something too for the readers who insist on being 
shocked by references to illicit love affairs and chamber 
pots. 

Many Canadians are as little acquainted with much of 
the subject matter of this book as are their American 
cousins, and these could read the book with profit for in 
broad outline the picture Mr. Hutchison presents is 
praiseworthy. Discerning readers of varying shades of 
opinion will find some causes for disagreement in details. 
Residents of Toronto will not all admit the validity of the 
author’s sketch of their home-town, nor will admirers of 
Mr. Hepburn (there must be some still) appreciate the 
prose caricature of their hero as a country boy turned 
city slicker, cracking scandalous jokes atop a cracker 
barrel in the cross-roads store. Even admirers of Mr. 
John W. Dafoe will be slightly embarrassed by the 
author’s idolatry of a notable Canadian who is, after all, 
human. Many political observers will remain uncon- 
vinced by the characterization of our prime minister as 
an honest and sincere man who is yet a skilful political 
equestrian capable of riding several horses proceeding in 
different directions. Canadian historians will find plenty 
of evidence of Mr. Hutchison’s failure to keep abreast of 
Canadian historical research and at least one brazen his- 
torical boner on page 24. 

The most notable flaw in the book, however, is the 
author’s refusal to take the CCF seriously. This is the 
more disappointing because Mr. Hutchison seems to be 
imbued with the progressive spirit and to be well aware 
of the ebbing vigor of the older parties. One can only 
assume that the book was almost wholly composed prior 
to the British Columbia elections. R. N. BEATTIE 


CANADA FOR ALL CANADIANS: L. J. Donaldson; 
Royal Print and Litho Co. (Halifax); pp. 119; cloth 
$1; paper 60c. 

CANADA TOMORROW, Blueprints for a New World, 
Beginning at the End; studies of Canada and the 
Post-war World: R. O. MacFarlane; C.I.I.A. and 
C.A.A.E.; each pp. 24; 10c, 10 for 60c. 

WE DISCUSS CANADA: by a Y.M.C.A. committee; 
Ryerson Press; pp. 69; 75c. 


OW THAT THE LONG DEARTH of good general 

books about Canada has been ended by the pub- 
lication of readable books such as those of Brady, Mac- 
Cormac, Scott, Wrong, and the L.S.R. Research Com- 
mittee, it would seem a happy omen that the type of 
information thus made available to the more educated 
reader should now in these important months be brought 
into compass and form suitable to the digestion of Mr. 
Average Thinking Citizen or even Master Fact-finding 
Schoolboy. These pamphlets will between them fill a 
good deal of the need. 

Dr. Donaldson’s booklet makes up in sincerity what it 
lacks in skill of execution. Unfortunately it is undocu- 
mented; but the ideas will be something of an eye-opener 
to such comfortable Canadians as have never thought to 
think to the left of their solar plexuses. It is frank in its 
support of the CCF, and one is as gratified as amazed to 
find this Anglican parson of Halifax venturing to state, 
e.g., that “democracy, socialism and Christianity should 
be practically synonymous terms as far as economic sub- 
jects are concerned.” A sub-title suggests the scope and 
treatment better than the title: Practical Program of 
Prosperity for All the People. 

Professor MacFarlane’s pamphlets are designed for 
study groups, and contain excellent reading lists and good 
questions based on the material presented. His argu- 
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ment would seem based on the assumption that Canada 
must maintain a “free” as against a “planned” economy 
in spite of the difficulties noted in the field of inter- 
national trade. Federation schemes are referred to, but 
the League of Sovereign States solution still seems to 
suggest itself to the author as having most to commend 
it. 

The Y.M.C.A. booklet is most readable, and should 
provoke intelligent thought and ‘action. In his introduc- 
tion President Sidney Smith aptly quotes Lowell of Har- 
vard: “In a democracy, all the people need the education 
that rulers need everywhere.” The questions and bibli- 
ographies are of the best, and follow chapters dealing 
with Social Services, Civil Liberties, and Political, Econ- 
omic, Agricultural and Post-War Problems. The National 
Y.M.C.A. is to be congratulated on this tidy little dynamo. 

JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


Victorian Periodical 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 1855-1868: Merle Mowbray 
Bevington; Columbia University Press; pp. 415; $3.50 
(U.S.A.). 


N THE PERIODICAL PRESS of an era is reflected the 

temper of a country’s life. As a literary historian, 
Mr. Bevington has turned to the Saturday Review to find 
reflected there the ideas, tastes and prejudices which 
influenced cultivated people in Mid-Victorian England. 

For the first half of the nineteenth century the great 
reviews, the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, reigned un- 
disputed as critical journals. By the sixties, however, 
their power had declined. “At that time,” wrote Cardinal 
Newman’s biographer, “cultivated public opinion was 
perhaps better represented by the Saturday Review than 
by any other journal.” Founded in 1855 as a weekly 
review of politics, literature, science and art, with no 
party affiliations, the journal rose quickly to popularity. 
The editor, John Douglas Cook, set a high standard for 
his writers; among whom were Goldwin Smith, Leslie 
Stephen, John Richard Green, and John Morley. 

Mr. Bevington’s scholarly study of the Review in its 
heyday will not interest the casual reader. The book 
is heavy with facts, figures and quotation, especially in 
the earlier pages. In the analysis, the student will find 
much that is of interest: the highhanded criticism of 
public men; the distrust of democracy, trades-unions and 
philanthropic institutions; the patronizing attitude towards 
women; the regard for public morals; and the recognition 
of the sentimentality of the age. 

The estimates of authors whose place in literature is 
now assured, are of interest. The Review roundly con- 
demned imaginative writers who meddled with the social 
order. Such were Carlyle, Ruskin and Dickens. Thack- 
eray was better received, but was criticized for his super- 
ficial attitude to life. George Eliot’s more serious outlook 
was given high praise, though her treatment of passion- 
ate love was considered unseemly in a woman. 

In poetry, Tennyson’s place in the ranks of the greatest 
poets of all ages was undisputed. The high-and-mighty 
tone of the first review of Browning: “This sort of thing 
should if possible be stopped,” is reminiscent of the 
Edinburgh’s “This will never do!” The Saturday Review, 
however, abandoned its original position with regard to 
Browning, and was among the first of the learned jour- 
nals to recognize his merits. 

On the later years of the review, Mr. Bevington com- 
ments briefly. Its death-knell was sounded when, taken 
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over in 1930 by Lady Houston, it assumed a new cover: 
the Union Jack and the red flag of Communism, with the 
motto: “Under Which Flag?” Its new policy was violent 
support of Mussolini and Mosley—a far cry from the 
reasoned tone of its first reviewers. After Lady Houston’s 
death it struggled on, to expire in 1938. M. A. C. 


Don Juan 


BYRON IN ITALY: Peter Quennell: Collins; pp. 296; 
$3.50. 


NE BEGINS Mr. Quennell’s story of Byron’s years in 
Italy with something of the breath-taking interest 
that must have gripped young Dr. Polidori as he stood 
on the deck of the channel boat, gazing at the stars, and 
looking to the exciting days to come in the company of 
the greatest poet of Europe. But it was to be a Stygian 
period in a demonic life and the atmosphere was not 
congenial to rapture. Polidori was not a Boswell, and he 
soon parted company with his god but not before Mr. 
Quennell had stripped him of a good deal of his divinity. 
The Italian period covers Byron’s friendship with the 
Shelleys, the writing of MANFRED, the completion of 
CHILDE HAROLD and THE VISION OF JUDGMENT; 
but it was also the period of Venice and the “cavaliere 
servente.” Mr. Quennell concerns himself chiefly with 
Byron’s “nostalgie de la boue.” Out of the ordure comes 
the flower; in this study, there is a good deal of stirring 
of the soil without arriving at the life of the plant. The 
affairs with Margarita Cogni, Marianna Segati and Teresa 
Guiccioli are dwelt upon in considerable detail but with- 
out that touch of imagination which endows them with 
life. Copious quotation from correspondence seems to 
encumber rather than vitalize them. Most convincing 
are the dimly lit figures of Trelawny and the shadowy 
‘relationship of Byron with the Carbonari. 

In his preface Mr. Quennell makes reference to the 
biography of Lady Byron by Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne 
which describes the married life of Byron. Strangely 
enough he makes no reference to the same author’s life 
of Byron to which he is so considerably indebted. It is 
just worth noting in this connection that Miss Mayne 
quotes from Byron’s note dated Bologna, August 25, 1819, 
to establish Teresa Guiccioli’s age as 17, in that year. 
Mr. Quennell quotes from the same note on p. 161 but 


estimates her age as between 19 and 20. 
J. J. KNIGHTS 


Poetry 


POETRY AS A MEANS OF GRACE: C. G. Osgood; 
Princeton Univ. Press; pp. 130; $2.00. 


R. OSGOOD retired from his position as Holmes 
professor of belles lettres at Princeton, in order to 
devote himself to writing and in particular to the prep- 
aration of a variorum edition of Spenser. The success 
that followed him as a teacher colors his approach to the 
study of four poets in this volume. The poets are Dante, 
Spenser, Milton and Johnson. The book had its origin in 
the Levi Stone lectures in Princeton Theological Seminary 
and in its way the book savors of the intimacy of a 
tutorial group. It is inspirational rather than academic 
in tone, and it makes very pleasant reading. 
Mr. Osgood sees great poetry as the synthesis not only 
of the best that has been thought and said in the world 
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but of the fundamental faiths of mankind; the reader 
then should select a great poet as a constant companion 
and through this intimacy with him sound the depths of 
the Divine revelation to Man. The particular kind of 
greatness, the power to “polarize the phenomena of life 
into the harmony of one living and active conviction” is 
not to be found in the various and unpredictable Shake- 
speare; but Mr. Osgood finds it pre-eminently in Dante 
and in large measure in his other three poets. It arises 
from the power to gather up in intensified power the 
cultural influences of past ages, and with the strength of 
sincere passion and through devoted craftmanship to lift 
men to the heights of human experience. 

As examples Dante, Milton and Spenser seem well 
chosen. The chapter on Johnson is pleasant reading and 
overflowing with enthusiasm for his grandeur and moral 
power. But I am given the impression that he was hope- 
fully brought in to round out four lectures like a double 
bass player completing a string quartet. 

J. J. KNIGHTS 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE: A CANADIAN QUARTERLY: 
ed. Alan Crawley, Caulfield, B.C., Vol. I, No. 2; pp. 
19; $1.00 per annum. 


HE SECOND NUMBER of the mimeographed verse- 

magazine which a group of younger writers has 
initiated in Vancouver shows an advance in quantity and 
quality over the promising first issue. There is good 
work again by Dorothy Livesay, Floris McLaren, P. K. 
Page and Leo Kennedy; the latter is represented by a set 
of witty epigrams on poets from Villon to Wilde. New 
contributors include Audrey Brown, whose “Phoenix” is 
a dignified slow-moving meditation upon our times, more 
decorative than sensuous, but surcharged with a mourn- 
ful Bergsonian idealism which is emotionally effective. 
Ralph Gustafson has two characteristic poems in which 
expression seems pared to the bone but without sacrifice 
of rhythmic grace. A virtually unknown writer, Mr. H. 
A. V. Green, in “Trying to Forget the War,” explores the 
unused background of the Canadian Rockies for imagery 
to symbolize the heroic qualities which the war demands. 
Carol Cassidy is included with one of the best of her short 
imagistic verses. Perhaps the subtlest and most finished 
composition in the issue is Ronald Hambleton’s “Elegy on 
the Death of Virginia Woolf.” 

Nearly all these verses have in common the contemp- 
orary qualities of thoughtfulness and of independent 
observation of the thing seen, and there is fortunately 
little of the contemporary vice of obscurity and preciosity 
of phrase. In its small way this magazine is part of the 
culture we are fighting the war to save, and it is to be 
hoped that enough subscribers and contributors will be 
found to make sure that the magazine does not die, in the 
preoccupation with saving culture. EARLE BIRNEY 


Pamphlets 


Wm. C. Johnstone—America Faces Japan 

J. Anton de Haas—Building Our Fences in Latin America 
J. Anton de Haas—Our Allies: the Netherlands East Indies 
Frederick B. Artz—1917 and 1941. 


HESE ARE FOUR of the series published by the 
American branch of the Oxford Press under the 
general title, “America in a World at War” (price, ten 
cents each). Written mostly before Dec. 7, 1941, they are 
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already dated, except that they give very useful informa- 
tion on the background of the struggle into which the 
United States has entered. The two by Mr. de Haas are 
specially interesting. He is very critical of some of the 
recent American financial policies toward Latin America, 
and supplies a corrective to the more optimistic “good 
neighbor” material which has been pouring out lately. 


Jean-Charles Harvey—French Canada at War (Macmillan, 


ten cents). 

E. H. Bartlett—The Royal Canadian Navy (Macmillan, 25 
cents). 

National Council, Y.M.C.A.—We Discuss Canada (Ryerson, 
pp. 69, 75c. 


Kenneth R. Wilson—Price Control in Canada (Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa—free). 

G. H. Sallans—-With Canada’s Fighting Men (Director of 
Public Information, Ottawa—free). 

These Canadian pamphlets cover a varied list of topics. 
The two government ones are further demonstrations 
that our government offices have learnt the art of attrac- 
tive presentation. Many of the government pamphlets 
are now quite as good reading as any private publisher 
produces, and they are apt to be much fuller of the kind 
of facts that the ordinary citizen should know. Lieutenant 
Bartlett, R.C.N.V.R., has written a really thrilling account 
of the work of the Canadian naval forces, which should 
be read by all those unfortunates who are suffering from 
the newspaper-induced impression that Canada is doing 
nothing in particular in active service in this war. There 
should be another pamphlet like this with accounts of 
the fights in which Canadian fliers have taken part. Mr. 
Harvey’s defence of the record of his province should be 


required reading in Ontario. The Y.M.C.A. booklet, “We 
Discuss Canada,” is a guide for study groups on our main 
Canadian problems, including post-war reconstruction, and 
contains useful lists of further reading. It can be rec- 
ommended highly to enquiring individuals as well as to 
groups. F. H. U. 


HITLER’S CONQUEST OF AMERICA. William S. 
Schlamm; Oxford (Farrar & Rinehart); pp. 30; 10c. 


N ATTEMPT to visualize the totalitarian penetration 
of America after a definite victory of the Nazis in 
Europe. A sketch of the “It can happen here” variety; 
not very convincing, and definitely out-of-date now that 
the United States has entered the war. A, W. 


HITLER’S SPEECHES AND THE UNITED STATES: 
Gordon W. Prange; Oxford University Press; pp. 32; 
10c. 


T OUGHT TO BE common knowledge by now that 

Hitler is the most unscrupulous liar of all times. Yet 
the fact remains that he has been singularly successful 
with his methods of propaganda. What, then, are these 
methods? Gordon Prange analyzes Hitler’s speeches with 
reference to the U.S., showing once more how deadly 
dangerous it would be to think that Hitler ever meant 
what he said. Whatever he uses words for, they don’t 
even reflect his own highly subjective attitude; they 
stand in no relationship to reality or truth. For him, 
words ,are just one more weapon amongst many others; 
they are nothing but a method to fool his enemies—if 
they are foolish enough to let that happen. A. W. 
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WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by 
distinguished critics both in the United States and 
abroad. The magazine offers to its readers criti- 
cism and analysis of most of the important books 
issued in languages other than English—a literary 
harvest obtainable through no other medium. 


THE CURRENT OF IDEAS is reflected in leading 
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Books Received 


The Social Development of Canada: S. 
D. Clark; University of Toronto 
Press; pp. 484; $4.00. 

Seedtime and Harvest: Barbara Villy 
Cormack; Ryerson; pp. 7; 50c. 

Post-War Worlds: P. E. Corbett; 
Oxford University Press (Farrar & 
Rinehart); pp. 208; $2.50. 

Spirit of Israel: Hyman Edelstein; 
Ryerson; pp. 8; 50c. 

Litany Before the Dawn of Fire: 
Ernest Fewster; Ryerson; pp. 10; 60c. 

Dawn of Victory: Louis Fischer; Col- 
lins (Duell, Sloan & Pearce); pp. 
270; $3.50. 

Introducing Australia: C. Hartley 
Grattan; Longmans, Green & Co. 
(The John Day Company); pp. 331; 
$4.00. 

Music and the Line of Most Resistance: 
Artur Schnabel; Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; pp. 91; $1.50 (U.S.A.). 

Political Handbook of the World: 
Walter H. Mallory, Editor; Council 
on Foreign Relations (Harper & 
Bros.); pp. 201; $2.50 (U.S.A.). 

Vertical: A Yearbook for Romantic- 
Mystic Ascensions: Eugene Jolas, 
Editor; The Gotham Bookmart 
Press; pp. 201; $2.75 (U.S.A.). 

Dorothy Thompson’s English Journey: 
James W. Drawbell; Collins; pp. 
256; $2.50. 

The Moon Is Down: John Steinbeck; 
Macmillan; pp. 188; $2.50. 

Men in Khaki: Roy St. George Stubbs; 
Ryerson; pp. 72; $1.00. 

All-Out on the Road to Smolensk: 
Erskine Caldwell; Collins (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce); pp. 230; $3.00. 

Approaches to Social Security—An 

International Survey, Series M 
(Social Insurance) No. 18: Inter- 
national Labour Office (Montre- 
al); pp. 100; 50c. 

India and the War: Reprinted Articles 
from The Statesman (Calcutta and 
New Delhi); pp. 36; Four Annas. 

Congress and the War: Reprinted 
Articles from the Times of India; pp. 
23; Two Annas. 

Homes to Live In: Elizabeth Hogg & 
Harold Sandbank; Public Affairs, 
New York City; pp. 32; 10c. 

We Have Been There: Second series, 
Broadcast on the CBC National Net- 
work; CBC; pp. 127; 25c. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Canada at War, Supplement to Booklet 
No. 9: Director of Pub. Inform., 
Ottawa; pp. 15; free. 

French-Canadian Opinion on the War: 
Elizabeth H. Armstrong; Ryerson 
(Can. Inst. Inter. Affairs); pp. 44; 
40c. 


APRIL, 1942 


Churchill in Ottawa: Director of Pub. 
Inform., Ottawa; pp. 24. 

Free Germany Against Hitler: Dr. Otto 
Strasser; Free German Publication 
(P. O. Box 324, Westmount, P.Q.); 
pp. 15. 

Hitler’s Shadow over South America: 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Dr. Otto 
Strasser; Free German Publication; 
pp. 27. 
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RESEARCH, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Government Bureaus, etc. The only 
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Washington, D.C. 
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A new catalogue of out of print 
and rare books and pamphlets will 
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DORA HOOD'S 
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Books from the 
Rocky Mts. 


i a . hy « 
Spring 


Publications 





Eve's STEPCHILDREN 


Edited by Lealon Jones. Archibald Rutledge, 
Charles Morrow Wilson, Josephine Johnson and 
other well-known folk exponents trace the 
elusive patterns of the folk-people of America. 
Illus. $3.50. 


BILLY KING'S TOMBSTONE 


As told to C. L. Sonnichsen, From Billy King, 
veteran barkeeper, comes this roistering saga of 
the gamblers, dance-hall- girls, cowboys and gun- 
men who played their blustering roles in the best 
and worst days of Tombstone, Arizona. Illus. —°. 


BLUE ENCHANTMENT 

By Wayland A, Dunham. Guide book and geo- 
logic history of Crater Lake for the armchair 
traveler as well as the visitor. Illus. Cloth, $2. 
Paper, $1.50, 


THE STARS IN MYTH 


AND FACT 

By Oral E. Scott. A happy combination of star 
legends and star facts—plus a complete series of 
maps and charts. $3. 


LAND, LABOR AND WEALTH 


Edited by Ellen Winsor and Rebecca W. Evans. 
This book makes the basic meanings of econom- 
ical terms understandable to the average reader, 
offers him a simple approach to liberal social 
thought, through chosen selections of great social 
thinkers of our day. $2. 


THE Book OF Woop CARVING 


By Charles M. Sayers. Nationally famous teacher 
presents the basic methods so clearly that the 
amateur and hobbyist need no other guide than 
the book itself. Mr, Sayers has effected this 
through careful choice of photographs and 
explicit simplicity of text. Illus. $5. 


COMING May 15 


IN ALASKAN WATERS 


By Alfred Wolfe. Wolfe, one of the thousands of 
fishermen who make their living in the danger- 
ous waters from Puget Sound to the glacier- 
rimmed inlets of Alaska, tells his exciting true 
story, full of adventure, romance and drama. 
Illus. $3. 


The Caxton Printers Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 





‘TOMORROW 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE FUTURE 


Is read by men and women who appreci- 
ate stimulating analyses of new world 
trends and occurrences. 

TOMORROW gathers from the most en- 
lightened free minds of today their 
ideas for a better future. These 
capable analysts of the new era are 
drawn from the fields of science, phil- 
osophy, religion and creative arts. 

IN THE MARCH IssuE 

The Moral Basis of Tomorrow’s Peace 
by Sir Norman Angell; The Walls of 
Our Houses by Hesper Le Gallienne; 
Who Was Havelock Ellis? by Gerald 
Heard; How God Speaks to Us by The 
Rev. W. R. Inge. 


IN CANADA - - 12 ISSUES $3.00 
SPECIAL OFFER TO FORUM 
* READERS - - 8 ISSUES $2.00 


TOMORROW - E. 44TH St. - NEW YORK, N.Y. 














International Labour Review 
(Published monthly in English, French and Spanish) 


The INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW has 
been published monthly by the International Labour 
Office for over twenty years. Recent issues printed 
in Montreal include the following articles: 


The Social Objective in Wartime and World Recon- 
struction: The New York Conference of the Inter- 


national Labour Organisation .......... January, 1942. 
Social Medicine in Chile, by Dr. Salvador Allende G. 
January, 1942. 
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Problems of Food Supply in France .. February, 1942. 

Industrial and Labour Information, formerly published 
weekly, is now included in the monthly Review. It 
contains up-to-date and comprehensive news drawn from 
official and unofficial publications in every country, 
the International Labour Office’s own correspondents, 
other collaborators and direct communications from 
Government, 

The section devoted to statistics of wages, unem- 
ployment, cost of living, hours of work, etc., constitutes 
a unique source of information, since only the office 
is in a position to secure all the relevant data. 


The International Labour Review may also be obtain- 
ed from the publishers in the United Kingdom, Messrs. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

Orders may be sent to the International Labour 
Office, 3480 University Street, Montreal, Canada. 


PRICE: PER NO., 60 CENTS; PER YEAR, $6.00. 

















